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TWENTY SUPERB ENGRAVINGS. 
THE MOST MAGNIFICENT GIFT-BOOK EVER OFFERED TO THE PUBLIC. 
IN ITS CONTENTS AND EXTERNAL APPEARANCE UNEXCEPTIONABLE. 
The Printing and Binding in the First Style of the Art. 


LEAVITT, TROW,& Co. 
Publish this Week, the above Splendid Annual for 1848, 


Wurca, from the number and elegance of the Engravings, the beauty and neatness of the Paper and Printing, its 
original and rich exterior, together with the readly valuable contents, they offer to the public, as in every way worthy 
tu be called, * THE GEM of the Season.” 

“First Impressions” in a Gift Book, as well as in other things of both greater and minor importance, are enery- 
thing. In presenting for the public favor “ The Gem,” the publishers have considered this, and spared no pains or 
expense to form a volume, in appearance, to please the most exacting, and of such real, lasting worth that the 
ephemeral characteristics of the name “ AnnuaL” shall not exist with regard to * The Gem of the Season.” 

The number of Engravings (Twenty) is more than double that of any similar work, yet second to none, being all 
engraved and printed by Sartarn, and the designs from paintings by Wilkie, Vandyke, Danby, Landseer, Westall, 
Rethel, Sir Joshua Reynolds, and other eminent Artists. 
| a the Contributors will be found names well and favorably known to the Reading as well as the Literary 
| World. 
| The Iilustrations consist of four Portraits and sixteen other Engravings; an elegant and accurate likeness of the late 
Tuomas Cuautmers, D.D., with an article by Robert Turnbull, Esq., will be seen and read with interest by every one. 

The size, binding (the whole exterior) of “‘ The Gem,” is at once beautiful, rich, and attractive, a fit casing for its 
contents, being of anew and original nature, and presenting a golden, gorgeous, yet delicate and beautiful appearance. 
The whole furming a “ gem” that will never dim—an “annual” not an “ Annual,” anda work of real permanent 





} 
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Hebrew , 
Tales; Hereditary Descent; The May Flower; The | 


value, 
LIST OF ENGRAVINGS. 
Splendidly executed in Mezzotinto, by John Sartain. 
1. THE WATER DIPPER, Painted by Westall. , 11. WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR, Painted by D’Orsay. 
2. VIGNETTE TITLE, do. Sir Joshua Reynolds.| 12. THE GIPSY MOTHER, do. Sir D. Wilkie. 
3. VICTORIA, do. R. Thorburn, |13. NEMESIS, do. Alfred Rethel. 
4. THOMAS CHALMERS, D.D. From a Daguerreotype THE TRAVELLED MONKEY, do. E. Landseer. 


14 
15. THE CONSEQUENCE OF DRIVING THINGS 


taken during his last visit to London. 
do. J. J. Chalon. 


MATERNAL FELICITY, Painted by Riedel. Off, . 
Sir D. Wilkie.| 16. THECITATIONOF WICKLIFFE, J.8.E. Jones. 


6. AULD ROBIN GRAY, do. 

7. EMBARKATION OF CLEOPATRA ON THE| 17. CHARLES L., do. Vandyke. 
Cydnus, do. F. Danby, R.A.| 18. ‘CHE FAMILY OF CROMWELL INTERCEDING 

8. THE DISCONSOLATE, do. G.8. Newton. for the Life of Charles L, do. Johannot. 

9. THE MOTHER, do. CR. Leslie. 119. PROCRASTINATION, do. T. Von Holst. 

10. PAUL AND VIRGINIA, do. Schopin. |20. LEIGH HUNT, Painted by Margaret Gillies. 


CONTENTS. 
For Authors’ Names, See Book. 


Time’s Far Flight: Victoria: The Water Dipper: Themas Chalmers, D.D.: Auld Robin Gray: Lost and Recovered: 
Maternal Felicity: Citation of Wicklifle: The Lay of the Wounded Heart: Consequence of Driving Things off: 
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, and Rose: Walter Savage Landor: Cleopatra Embarking on the Cydnus: Nemesis: The Sabbath of the Heart: Paul 
and Virginia: The travelled Monkey: Mathematics and Morals: Genius and Writings of Leigh Hunt: The Ampu- 


tated Leg. 
A beautiful small quarto volume elegantly bound in Morocco and richly colored eloth. 016 2m 


AMERICAN ART-UNION. 


322 Broadway, New York. 


PROSPER M. WETMORE, President. 
: GEORGE W. AUSTEN, Treasurer. 
Ornamental, &c., &c. ROBERT F. FRASER, Cor. S ‘ 


| N. JARVIS, Jn., Recording Secretary. 
EXTENSIVELY ILLUSTRATED, 











THE ART-UNION JOURNAL | 


| Of the Fine Arts, the Arts Decorative and 





The American Art-Union is incorporated for the pro- 


[Published in J.ondon.] 


HIS Journal being in its ninth year it is pre- 
sumed to be sufficiently known to render unnecessary 
| any minute details of its purpose and mode of conduct. 
| Manufacturers have learned that it is a most valuable 


motion of the Fine Arts in the United States. Each 
subscriber of Five Dollars is a Member for one year. 
The funds are applied :—first, to the production of large 
and costly engravings, of which every member receives 
a copy: and, next, to the purchase of original Paintings, 
and other works of art, by native or resident artists, which 


auxiliary to them, and the pablic generally have found it 
interesting, as showing the benefits which have followed . 
the alliance between the Fine and the Useful Arts. Last year 146 paintings were distributed. This year 
: ‘ | they will be more numerous and valuable—more than 100 

The Illustrations are of the highest order and | are already purchased; and in addition there will be dis- 
in various styles of rt, produced exclusively for this | tributed 250 bronze medals of Washington Allston, now 
Journal. | in progress. And each member will receive two engrav- 
| ings—"The Jolly Fiat-Boat Men,” after Bingham; and 


are distributed, by lot, among the members, in Decem- 
ber. 


Subscriptions received by 


JOHN P. RIDNER, 289 Broadway, 
Sole Agent for the United States. 


J.P. R. has just received an Invoice of very fine Eng- 
lish Engravings, which he offers for sale to the 
at retail. 





16 


| *A Sybil,” after Huntington. 


The business of the Institution, out of the city of New 
York, is transacted y Honorary Secretaries, and with 
the view of extending further the benefits of the institu, 
tion, the committee wish to appoint such agents in all the 
cities and larger vill of the United States where none 
are alread Cooetatel. Bechestion will find it a useful 
and agueahte agency.—Address the te f 
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Now ready, in 2 vols. post 8vo 


price $2 50, with 16 Portraits, 


WASHINGTON AND THE GENERALS 


OF THE RE 
BY VARIOUS 


ALSO, EXTRACTS FROM A 


’ 
i MI 
LETTER 
REV. J. T. 

“The Biographies contained in these volumes are writ- 
ten by some of the first authors of the diy: the style is 
clear and concise, aad oftea exceedingly eloquent. ‘The 
advantages obtiined by intrusting the biography of each 
individual to sepyrite authors, are fur greater than can be 
obtiined by one author. ‘These are also the only volumes 
which contain the whole of the lives of the 


Generals.""— Philadelphia Inquirer. 


American 


“ We hail these beautiful volumes with undisguised 
delight. 


form, valuable information, which will be seaght with 


They supply, in a dignified and comprehensive 


avidity not only by the American public, bat by the world 
atlarge. The waut of a work of positive authority on 
this subject has long been felt and deplored. The enter 
prise and good taste of Messrs. Caney and Hart, have 
given us two hindsome and relithie volumes, betraying 
ndustry and tilent, and replete with facts of the deepest 
interest. There is no idle romancing—no schvol-boy at 

tempts at rhetorical display ; on the contrary, the work is 

written in a clear, unaffected, business like, yet beautiful 


Carey & Harr, Put 


“BLEGANT 


CAREY 


BOOKS 


PUBLISI 


& HART 


ADDRESSED BY 


HEADLEY, 


VOLUTION. 


NENT AUTHORS. 


THE PUBLISHERS TO THE 
AND HIS REPLY. 

manner. The authors had the good sense to think that 
the stirring events of * the times that tried men's souls,’ 
needed no embellishment. It is a complete, impartial, 
and well written history of the American Revolution, and, 
at the same time, a faithful biography of the most dis- 
tinguished actors in thet great struggle, whose memories 
are enshrined in our hearts. The typographical execution 
of the work is excellent, and the sixteen portraits on steel 
are remarkably well done. The first volume is embellish- 
ed with a life-like portrait of Washington mounted on 
his charger, from Sully’s picture, * Quelling the Whiskey 
Riots.’ This is, we believe, the first engraving taken 
from it. There are Biographies of cighty-eight Generals, 
beginning with ‘the Father of his country,’ and closing 
with General Moxwell. To accomplish this task, we are 
the accessible published and unpublished 
memoirs, correspondence, and other materials relatirg to 


assured that * 


the period, have been cirefu'ly examined and fiithfully | 


reflected.” We earnestly commend this work. 
found an unerring record of the most interesting portion 
of our history.”"— The City Item. 


ylishers, Philadelphia. 


FOR PRESENTS. 


, PHILADELPHIA. 


I. 
In one superb volume, small folio, richly gilt, 


7S 2 ek 


WITH ELEGANT COLORED PLATES, AND M 


SB ARM, 


AGNIFICENT BLUE AND SILVER BORDERS. 


ll, 


In one volume &vo., Scarle 


t Gilt Edges. Price $4 50. 


THE OFFERING OF BEAUTY, 
WITH ELEVEN FEMALE PORTRAITS BEAUTIFULLY COLORED. 


iit. 


In one volume, quurto size. 


THE GIFT A 
FOR 


Price $3 50. 


ND DIADEM, 


MDCCCXLVIII. 
TEN ENGRAVINGS FROM ORIGINAL PICTURES, 


PAINTED BY AMERICAN ARTISTS. 
Iv. 


In one volume 8vo., eleg 


THE MILITARY 


ntly bound. Price $3 50. 


AND NAVAL ANNUAL. 


CONTAINING MEMOIRS OF THE 


GENERALS, COMMODORES, 
WHO DISTINGUISHED 


AMERICAN 


ARMY 


AND OTHER COMMANDERS 


THEMSELVES IN THE 
ADMD 3 A.V I. 


With Forty-two Engravings. 


v. 
In one volume 8vo., uniform with “ Longfellow” and“ Bryant.” 


WILLIS’S POE 


TICAL WORKS, 


WITH SIXTEEN ORIGINAL ENGRAVINGS FROM DESIGNS BY LEUTZE. 


(Vearly ready.) 


o9 tf 





JUST PUBLISHED, 
HE AMERICAN SYSTEM OF COOKERY, Com- 
prising every variety of inform ition for ordiaury and 
holiday occasions. There his been, heretofore, no Ameri 
can Cookery took sufficiently comprehensive to meet the 
wants of all, both to prepire the cheapest and most eco- 


nomical food in the best manner, and fare sumpiuously | 


every duy. Not only is it hoped thit those native bere, 
and to the nemor bern, but foreigners, adopted citizens, 
will give it a thir trial, thereby getting to themselves a 
Complete, practic +l, and aniferim system of cookery — It i 
put np in two styles of binding, to come within the means 
of ali to parchase. Price jor the (ull bound, $i ; piper, 50 
Cents 

For sale by most of the booksellers throughout the Uni- 
ted States, T. J. CROWEN, Publisher. 

8 3m* 643 Broadway. 


A BOOK FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


SKETCHES OF LIFE AND LAND- 
SCAPE, 
IN TEN POEMS. 


Containing Jalia—Edward Bell—Snow—White Dra- 
con— World «ale—Old—New—Rain — Shower—Ontatissu. 
By Rev. R. Hoyt. 
| The above is published this day in benutifal style, with 
illuminated cover. Price, plain edge, 624 cents ; gilt edge, 
|75 cents. SPAULDING & SHEPARD, Publishers, 


o@ tf 1894 Broadway opposite John st. 


It will be | 


BURGESS, STRINGER & CO, 


222 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


PUBLISH THIS DAY, 


MR. COOPER'S NOVEL 
THE CRATER; OR, VULCAN’S PEAK, 


A TALE OF THE PACIFIC, 





BY 
| JAS. FENNIMORE COOPER, ESQ., 


Author of “The Spy,” ‘Last of the Mohicans,” &c. 
} 2 vals. Price 50 cents. 
| This work forms a narrative—mostly nautical—that re- 
| minds one of those simple but most fascinating tales first 
appearing from the pea of our gifted American author. 
| Independently of the extibition of Mr. Cooper's uarivalled 
| powers of description, 4 light drapery of sweet romince 
| envelopes this work, that renders its Charins most aliuriog. 
| Ina word, the book combines that pleasint blending of 
| nature and fiction which we find so delightful in the nar- 
rative of Sir Edward Seaward, andin that of De Foe—the 
immortal * Robinson Crusoe.” 


ALSO, NOW READY, 


SIR HENRY MORGAN THE BUCCANEER. By the 
Author of “ Ratiin the Reefer.” Price 25 cts. 


| MARMADUKE HERBERT; or, the Fatal Error. By 
Lady Blessington. Price 25 cts. 





IN PRESS. 


THE DISEASES OF WOMEN;; their Causes and Cure, 
familiarly explained ; with preciical hiuts for their 
preveution, and tor the Pre-ervation of Female Health. 

3y F. Hollick, M.D., Leeturer on Physiology and Female 
Diseases, &c. In one vol.cloth binding. Price $1. 


BRIAN O’LINN; or, Luck is Everything. 
LAUNCELOT WIDGE. 


Illustrated. 
By Charles Hooton, Esq. 


THE OLD JUNGE; or, Life ina Colony. By the Author 
of * Sam Siick.” 


THE OLD CONVENTS OF PARIS. 


THE HAUNTED MARSH. By George Sand. 
FAUST; a Romance. 


By the Author of the ‘* Mysteries 
of London.” 


liinstrated. 


THE LOVES OF PARIS. Translated from the French 
of Pau’ Feval. Illustrated. 

RATTLIN THE REEFER ; Cruise of the Midge ; Tom 
Cringie’s Log; Anne Grey; The Admiral’s Daughter; 
Richard of York; Brambletye House; Tor Hill; 
Orphans of Unswalden; The Bondman; The Dark 
Lady of Duonah ; Lodore. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


THE SHAKSPERE NOVELS —Comprising “ Youth of 
Shak<pere,” “Shak-pere and his Friends,” and 
“ Secret Passion.” Each W cents. 


THE STRUGGLES AND ADVENTURES OF CHRIS- 
topher ‘Tadpole. By Albert Smith. With a profusion 
of humorous engravings, executed in ihe best style of 
art, by J. W. Orr. First part, 25 cents. 


ARDENT TROUGHTON ; the Wrerked Merchant. BY 
the author of ~ Peter Simple,”’ “ Percival Keene,” &c. 
This is one of the most excellent Sea Stories the gallant 
Captain ever wrote. Price 25 cents, 


CAMP AND QUARTER-DECK. A concise, graphic 
narration of the princip+! buttles foughton land and sea, 
from Vatmy to Waterloo—1792-1815. With over 100 
Life Sketches of the various commanders serving 
during that period ; accomp nied by numerous battle- 
scenes and portraits. Partl. Price 25 cents. 


JOSEPH RUSHBROOK. By Captain Marryat. 25 cts. 


LOG OF A PRIVATEERSMAN. 


By Captain Marryat. 
25 cents. 


CLEVELAND.—This masterly book has received the 
highest commendations from the English press ; 
Blickwood’s and Fraser's Magazine especially. 25 cts. 


INGLEBOROUGH HALL. By Mary Howitt. 25 cts. 
MARTIN THE FOUNDLING, complete. 75 cts. 


THE HISTORY OF 8T. GILES AND 8ST. JAMES 
Complete. 374 cts. 
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NATURAL HISTORY FOR SCHOOLS. 
a/maaiibentodeue 


A NATURAL HISTORY 


Of the most remarkable Quadrupeds, Birds, 
Fishes, Serpents, Reptiles, and Insects. 
BY MRS. MARY TRIMMER. 


Ss 


5. 


WITH TWO HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS. 


Abridged and Improved. Particularly designed for Youth 
in the United Sta’es, and suited to the use of Schools, 


“ This work may be regarded as an abridgment of Mrs. 
Trimmer’s Natural History, though additions have been 
made from various sources, and a numberof American 
animals introduced, not noticed in that work. An attempt 


has been made to present the subject in very clear, but | 


1 


} 
| 
| 
} 


| 


| 


necessarily brief terms, heving it constantly in view to | 


m tke it intelligible, instructive, and useful to thit class of 
persons for whom it is chiefly intended. The work is 
adapted not only te general use, but to reading and recita- 
tion ‘n schools ; and the opportunity which the subject 
off red for occasions! reflect ons and remarks, tending to 
cultivate feelings of humunity towards domestic, ss well 
as other animals, has not been neglected. On 
whole, we trust the work miy be considered an im- 


the | 


provement upon these which have preceded it on the | 


same subject.’’— Editor. o2 3 





J.C. DERBY & CO., 
AUBURN, WN. Y., 


WILL PUBLISH 


SOON, 
A COMPLETE HISTORY OF THE 


WARIN MEXICO. 


From the Commencement of Hoastilities with the United 
States, to the Late-t Period Embracing Detailed 
Accounts of the Brilliant Achievements of 
Generals Scott, Taylor, Worth, Wool, 
‘Twiggs ; Colonels Doniphan, 

Fremont, and Others. 


lilustrated by numerous Engravings—about 500 pp. octavo 
BY H. MONTGOMERY, Es@., 
Author of “ The Life of Zachary Taylor.” 


J.C. DERBY & CO., 
Have just Published, 
THE SECOND AND STEREOTYPED EDITION OF 
MONTGOMERY'S 
LIFE OF GEN. ZACHARY TAYLOR, 
366 pp. 12mo. 6 Illustrations, bound in Muslin, Gilt Backs. 
Price $1 12. 


02 3t 





ALSO, 

THE NEW CLERK’S ASSISTANT. Second Edition. 
Revised and Enlarged. Containing 1000 Practical Forms 
for every Business Man; the New Constitution, &c., &c 
By 8 Jenkins, Counsellor. $1 75. 7 


Constitution. 2d Edition. 

Large octavo. $2 50. 
HALL’'S LAND OWNERS’ MANUAL. Invaluable to 

every owner of Land in New York, Ohio, Indiana, Ili 


Revised and Ealarged. 


PROFESSOR FELTON’ 
CLASSICS. 
For the Use of Colleges. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 
THE PANEGYRICUS OF ISOCRATES, 
FROM THE TEXT OF BREMI, 
With English Notes. By C. C. Felton, Eliot Professor of 


Greek Literature in the University at Cambridge. 
In Press, 
THE CLOUDS OF ARISTOPHANES, 
With English Notes. By the same. New edition, 


carefully revised, and considerably enlarged. 
Will be Published soun. 


ALSO, 
THE BIRDS OF ARISTOPHANES, 
With English Notes. By the same. 
0 Orders addressed to GEORGE NICHOLS, 


Bookseller to the University, Cambridge. 
s 18, tf 


BOOKS IN PRESS, 


BY BENJAMIN B. MUSSEY & CO. 


WHITTIER’S POETICAL WORKS. 


The complete Poetical Works of J. G. Whittier, in one 


| volume, 8vo., and will be published about the first of 


November. 
LOCK-ARMSDEN ; OR, THE SCHOOLMASTER. 
A Tale, in one vol. I2m0, by the Author of “ Mary 


Martin,” or the Money Diggers, * Green Mountain Boys,” 
&e. 


THE FLORAL YEAR.—By Mrs. Dinnies. 
This bevutiful Poem will be iltustrated by twelve Bou- 


| queta of Flowers, one for each month in the year, and an 


illuminated Tithe Page, and will be one of the most beau 


| tiful as well as one of the must appropiate Gift Books of 


| Gounid. 
BENEDICT'S JUSTICES’ TREATISE under the New | ——— 


nois, Michigan, Lowa, and Wisconsin: containing the | 


Constitutions of said States. 


$2 50 
The above Works are for Sale by the Booksellers ge- 
nerally. 


v2 3t 


DA ViS's RE V ELATI ONS IN 
THE CLAIRVOYANT STATE. 


Was published, Wednesday, 


August 4th, 


THE LECTURES OF THE CELEBRATED ANDREW | 


Jackson Davis, the Poughkeepsie Seer and Clairvoyant, 

delivered in the city of New York, within the last year 

or two, while in the clairvoyant state. 

Subjects: “The Principles of Nature; her Divine Re- 
velations ; and a Voice to Mankind, by and through Andrew 
Jackson Davis,” &c., &c. 


Thes? Lectures will make an octavo volume of 800 
pages, handsomely printed, and bound, and will be sold at 
82 50. 


The work will be sold wholesile and retail by J. 8. 
Redfield, Clinton Hall, city of New York. 


Orders will also be supplied +». the publishers. 
LYON & F SHBOUGH, 


jy3iw Williamsburg, L. I. 


In law sheep, octavo. | 


the season. 
OUR DAY. 
A Gift for the times, by J. G. Adams & E. H. Chapin. 
THE OPERA CHORUS BOOK. 

The Opera Chorus Book, composed and arranged by 
E. L. White and J. G. Gould, and is weil deserving the 
attention of Amateurs and Professors. 

TYROLIEN LYRE—2d Edition. 

The Tyrolien Lyre, a Glee Book, composed, selected, 

and arranged, by Edward L. White and John E. Gould. 
MODERN HARP—8th Edition. 

The Mo.tern Harp; or, Boston Sacred Melodist.—-A col- 
lection of Church Music, comprising, in addition to many 
of the most Popular ‘Tunes in commen use, a great variety 
of new and original Tunes. Sentences, Chants, Motetts, 
and Anthems, adapted to Social and Religions Worship 
Societies, Singing Schools, &c., by E. L. White & J. E. 

au2i tf 
TO COUNTRY Mé&RCHANTS. 


SPALDING & SHEPARD, 


Respectfully invite Country Merchants and dealers to 
give them a call before they make their purchases of 
BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 

They my rest assured that they can be supplied with 


| any School Books that are used in any purt of the coun- 


| 
| 





try, and at prices probably much lower than was ever 
dreamed or even thought of. Please call at 


SHEPARD'S OLD STAND, 


S GREEK | 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE PRACTICAL READER. 


The Fourth Book of Tower's Series for Common 
Schools—developing principles of Elocution, practically 
illustrated hy Elementary Exercises~with reading Les- 
sons, in which references are made to these principles. 

Published by CADY & BURGESS, 

09 3t 60 John street. 





MRS. WILLARD’S 
HISTORIES FOR SCHOOLS. 


- UNIVERSAL HISTORY IN 
with Maps and Engravings. 

2. HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Maps and Engravings. 


SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
1@mo. with Mups and Eogravings. 


1 PERSPECTIVE. 8vo. 


8vo. with 


3. 


These works are extensively used in many of the best 
Schools in the United Ststes, and the School Histery. in 
the languge of « distinguished wuthor, * has received the 
lighest commendations, both for its accuracy and literary 
merits,” 

Every notice of them has been highly favorable, excepts 
one, which was made for the purpose of introducing & 
rival work. 

Neither the Author nor Publishers hove attempted the 
introduction of these works, by disparaging the works of 
others. 

Let the pretended errors in School Histories be carefully 
examined, before any work is introdaced, that is recom- 
mended by setting forth the faulis of its competitors. 


MRS. WILLARD’S HISTORIES 


are published by 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 


51 John street, New York, 
And for Sale by Booksellers generally throughout the 
United States, 


IN PRESS, 
PARKER'S NATURAL PHILOSOPIY. 
CLARK’S PRACTICAL GRAMMAR. 
BARNARD ON VENTILATION AND SCHOOL AR- 
chitecture. 


12th edition. 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., 
51 John street, New York. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 

KINGSLEY'S YOUNG LADIES’ HARP. A selection 
of Seculsr and Sacred Mu.ic, from distinguished com- 
posers, arranged in two and three parts. with a Piano 
accompaniment. 

KINGSLEY’S JUVENILE CHOIR. 

KINGSLEY'S HARP OF DAVID. 
These works by Prof. King-ley (author of “ Social 

Choir”), are recommended as being among the best collec- 

tions of American composers. Published by 

A. &. BARNES & CO., 

51 John street, New York 


15th edition. 


4th edition, 


#25 tf 


STATIONER’S WARETIOUSE. 
293 PEARL STREET, 
(Near Maiden Lane.) 
y spp +47 
J, kK. HERRICK, 
Importer and Wholesale Dealer m 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND AMERICAN 





and there you will find him at home, and ready to wait | 
| upon all that come, 


As you are coming up Broadway, iook for John street, 
and you will find the store directly opposite. That is 


sistf SPALDING & SHEPARD'S, 189} Broadway. 


COLTON & JENKINS, 
BOOKBINDERS. 


142 and 144 Vassau Street. 


Cloth, Silk, Imt. Morocco, Embossed and Law 


Binding ; also, covers of all kinds, 
made for the trade, 


& J. Having a large assortinent of movable stamps, | 


e are able to make designs suitable for any work, with- 
out having them cut purposely: and the extent of their 
establishment, and nuinber of hands omployed, enable 
them to execute orders with despatch, ise 


Staple and Fancy Stationery, Papers, &c. 


Ant ta 7 ‘ Ik r 
LEWIS J. COHEN, 
Importer of English, French, and German Staple and 
Fancy Stationery; Manufacturer of Ivory surfaced 
| Playing Cards, Enamellied, Guld-bordered, Em- 
bossed, and Ornamented Visiting Cards ; as 
well as a variety of _ Blank Business 
| Printing Cards, Everpointed Leads, 
&c., &e. 
No. 134 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 
L. J. C. begs to inform the Trade throughout the coun- 
| try, that he is receiving fresh supplies by every packet 
| from Europe, and that he is prepared to supply his cus- 
tomers with anything in his line at as low rates, if not 


} 
| 


| lower, than any other house in the United States, 

L. J. C. always has a full assortment of Silliman’s 
Patent Wood Inkstands, &c. Also, ail Games published 
in the country. 


13 ef 
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FRENCH SCHOOL BOOKS 


PARIS EDITIONS. 


by Subscribers would inform the Trade that they keep 


ou hand, and are constantly receiving from Paris, the 


most approved works in the various departments of educa- | 
tion, embracing, History, Geography, Grammar, Rhetoric, | 
Logic, Biography, Literature. Mythology, Natural Philo- | 
Reading | 


Mathematics, 


0 + Chemistry, Arithmetic, 
&e. 


Books, Phrase Books, Dictionaries, &c., 


They have also a large assortment of French works 
suitable for Presents, Schuol rewards, &c , many of which 
are illustrated with rich Engravings, plain and colored, 
and bound in a new and most beautiful style. 


Also, Foreign editions of Spanish and [talian School | 
d by | 


Books, and American editions, including those edite 
F. Sules. 


The Trade supplied on liberal terms. 
Catalogues furnished on application 


ROE LOCKWOOD & SON, 


4l 


THE FREE CHURCH PULPIT, 


Broadway. 


o2 6t fp 


Consisting of Sermons by the most eminent | 


Divines of the Free Church of Scotland. 
3 Vols. &vo. 


MORELL’S HISTORY OF 
85. 


Price 35. 


PHILOSOPHY. 2 


vols. 
8vo. 

BYMINGTON ON THE ATONEMENT. 

MEMOIRS OF SIMEON. By Carus. $2. 

MC’CHEYNE’S LIFE, LETTERS, LECTURES, 
8vo. $1 25. 

-—— SERMONS. &vo. $2. 

—— WORKS, Comprising the above two. 

HALDANE ON ROMANS. &vo. $2 50. 

HILL'S LECTURES ON DIVINITY. 82. 

BRIDGE’S EXPOSITION OF PROVERBS. 

TURNBULL’S GENIUS OF SCOTLAND. 

D'AUBIGNE'’S LIFE OF OLIVER CROMWELL. 

THE LOSS OF THE BRIG AUSTRALIA. 

THE LIFE OF THE REV. WM. TENNENT. 

SCOTT'S FORCE OF TRUTH. 

PEACE IN BELIEVING. 

OLD HUMPHREY'S PLEASANT TALES. 

MEIKLE’S SOLITUDE SWEETENED. 

THE INDIANS OF NORTH AMERICA. 

CHALMERS’ MISCELLANIES, Parts 1, 2, 3. 

Published by 
ROBERT Cc ART ER, New York 


75 cents. 


&e 
$3. 


$2 
$1. 


otf 


MERCY TO BABES. 


A PLEA FOR THE CHRISTIAN BAPTISM 
Infants : 
Deny the Validity of that Practice, upon the grounds of 
the Doctrine of Baptisin, and the eternal sense of Holy 


Writ, and of the Domestic, Social, and Religious Na nture 
Presbyter of the Prot. | 


of Man. By Wm. Adams, 8.T.P., 
Epis. Church in the Diocese of Wisconsin. 
cents, 

“This is a curious and valuable work, by an earnest 
and original thinker, and presen ing such views of the 
controversy as our Baptist friends will find it hard to get | 
over.”"—Church Review. 


THE HAPPINESS OF THE BLESSED, 
Considered as to the Particulars of their State; their 
recognition of each other, in that State, and its differ- 
ence of Degrees. To which are added, Musings on the 
Church and her Services. By Richard Mant, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of Down and Connor. From the 6th London 
edition. 12mo. 75 cents. 

“We aregiad to see a new American edition of this 
interesting work of Bishop Mant. It will be found con 
solatory ard solacing, beyond measure, to any who are 
mourning the loss of dear and beloved kindred and friends.” 


A NEW BOOK BY MONRO. 


THE VAST ARMY: An Allegory. By the Rev. od 
ward Monro, Perpetual Curate of Harrow Weald, 
thor of the “ Dark River, “ True Stories of C etiagees, ” 
“Old Robert Gray,” etc., etc. 1&mo. 3! cents. 

“ Another of the beautiful allegories of the Rev. Mr. 

Monro, which will be hailed with pleasure by all the read- 

ers of the Dark River,”’ etc., etc. 


HORAE LITURGICAE: a Guide to Uniformity in the 
Celebration of Divine Service. By the Rt. Rev. Bishop 
Mant. Edited, with Notes to adapt it to the American 
Liturgy, by the Rev. W. D. Wilson. I vol.i2mo. 75 
cents. 

PROPER LESSONS of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
1 vol. 18mo., large type. 

Just published by 

STANFORD & SWORDS, 
139 Broadway. 


120. 75 
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OF | 
addressed to those who Doubt, and those who | 





|'TO ALL BOOKSELLERS AND COUNTRY 
MERCHANTS. 


GRIGG, ELLIOTT, & CU., 

14 NORTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
Will Pablish on the first of December next, 
THE ERRORS 

oF 
RN INFIDELITY 
ILLUSTRATED AND REFUTED 
BY S. M. SCHMUCKER, A.M. 
Pastor of the 


This will be a neat and elegant volume of 330 pages 
12mo. It isan important work, and particularly appro- 
| priate at the present time. 


No 


MODE 


First Lutheran Church, Germantown, Pa. 


ed under the garb both of Religion and Philosophy. It 
should be read by every one who wishes to form an idea 
| of all the various developments of Unbelief in the present 
as well as to be guarded against their injurious 
inflaence. 


They 


age, 


will publish in about two weeks, their 
Edition of the 


LIFE OF GEN. ZACHARY TAYLOR, 


And Elegant Illustrations of the Battles of Fort Harri- 
son, Okee cho-bee, Palo Alto, Resaca de la Palma, 
Monterey and Buena Vista, &c., &c. 
Comprising ample details of his early Life and Public and 
Private Career, derived from the most authen- 
tic and accurate sources. 

In a large and elegunt volume, !2mo. 

BooksELLeRS anp Country Mercnants will please 
| send us their orders for the quantities they wish sent to 
| them when published.— This Edition will be the Life of 

General Taylor. 


Also, they have in Press, 


AMPAIGN IN MEXICO 
BY 
“ ONE WHO HAS SEEN 


oR, 
GLIMPSE AT LIFE IN CAMP, 
3? 


“ BY A sUB——. 


AC 
THE ELEPHANT ;” 


A 


This work isa Journal or Di: | of the Entire Campaign, 
| written from day to day, as the Camp Life would permit, 
| and faithfully delineates the peculiar character, Hardships 
| and trials of a soldier's career, &c., &c. Written by a 
12 months’ volunteer, jast returned from a Campaign in 

Mexico. 
In one vol. 12:no. Illustrated 


SPELLING BOOK. 


B. CHAPIN, M.A, 


NEW CLASSICAL 


BY THE REV A. 

This School Book has reached a third edition. It con- 
tains rules and reasons for English orthography and pro- 
nunciation, derived from a complete analysis of the 
language. 


G. E. & Co, will be ready, in a few weeks, to supply this 
| decervedty popular School Book, by the 1,000 or 10,000 
| copies, to Booksellers and Country Merchants, &c. 


Having an extensive Binpery connected with their 
estublishment, they are enabled to supply orders for all 
the varieties of Blank Work, in the best manner, and at 
the shortest notice 


All Southern and Western Booksellers will do well to 
examine our stock before making their purchases in 
that line. 

_0!6 dt 


LECTURES ON THE GENERAL HISTORY 
OF THE ANIMAL KINGDOM, 
BY PROFESSOR AGASSIZ. 


O*s the invitation of the Trustees of the College of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons, and of the Members of the New 

York Lyceum of Natural History, Professor AGassiz has 
consented to deliver « Course of Twelve Lectures on the 
General History of the Animal Kingdom. The course 
will embrace, in one view, the results of modern investi 
gations in Zoology, Comparative Anatomy, Paleontology, 
and the geographical distribution of Animuls. The Lec- 
tures will be delivered in the Hall of the College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons, Crosby street, beginning on FRIDAY, 
15th October. ‘T'wo Lectures will be delivered each week, 
on Tuesday and Friday Evenings. 

Tickets for Course, Three Dollars—to be had at Henry 
Kernot’s Bookstore, 633 Broadway, and at Stanford & 
Swords, 139 Broadway. 

JOHN TORREY, 
G. R. GILMAN, 
J.G. ADAMS, 
J. LE CONTE, 


Committee. 





ol6 it 


It will contain a refutation of 
| the varions forms of Modern Infidelity, which have appear- | 
cater She ant tate an Gana Ppew, | THE PHONETIC READER, a selection of pieces, Classi- 


| one of Pitman’s rejected Alphabets, 
| tions), 
» | perfect Alphabet that has been given to the world. 





COMSTOCK’S PHONETIC WORKS, 


PUBLISHED BY 
ANDREW COMSTOCK, M.D. 
100 Mulberry Street, Philadelphia. 


A LARGE CHART about five feet square) entitled The 
Phoneticon. ‘This Chart comprises—First, The Elemen- 
tary Sounds of the English Language, philosophically 
arranged. Second—Numerous Engravings, showing the 
best postures of the mouth in the energetic utterance of 
the elements. Third—A perfect Alphabet, graphic and 
typle. Fourth—Diagrams illustrative of Pitch, Force, 
and Gesture. It is got up in superb style, and mounted 
on rollers. Price, $3 


COMSTOCK’'S PHONETIC MAGAZINE (24 octavo 
pages). published monthly, at One Dollar per annum, in 
advance. Letters (post-paid) should be directed to A. 
Comstock, M.D., No. 100 Mulberry Street, Philade) phia. 


cal and Moral, in both the old and the new Alphabet; 
to which is prefixed a system of Vocal Gymnastics. 
Price, $1. 

THE PHONETIC SPEAKER, consisting of the Princi- 
ples and Exercises in C omstock’ s System of El-cution, 
with additions ; the whole in the new Alphabet only. 
This work contains numerous Diagrams, showing the 
Accents, Melody, and Modulations of the Voice, and 
more than two hundred Engraved Figures illustrative of 
Gesture. Price, $1. 

THE NEW TESTAMENT, 
phabet, No. L (the Gospel according to St. 
Price, 25 cents. 

(3 The New Testament, entire, will be published in one 
volume, before the Ist of January, 1848, Price, $1. 


THE PHONETIC MINSTREL, consisting of Original 
Songs, in Comstock’s Perfect Alphabet, as well as in the 
old Alphabet; set to Popular Airs, No. 1. Price, 12 
cents. 


A TREATISE ON PHONOLOGY. 
N. B.—The above works are not in Pitman’s imperfect 
Alphabet, nor in that of Andrews and Boyle (which is 


with some altera- 
but in Comstock’s Phonetic Alphabet, the only 


in Comstock’s Perfect Al- 
Mathew). 


Price. 25 cents. 


STAMMERING 
AND 
ELOCUTION TAUGHT, 
At Comstock's Vocal and Polyglott Gymnasium, 
No. 100 pth Street, se ol6 tf 


NEW MEDICAL BOOKS. 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 


SAY & BLAKISTON, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


THE AMERICAN MEDICAL ALMANAC FOR 1848, 
containing statistics of the various Medical Colleges, 
Hospitals, Dispensaries, &c., &c., of the United States, 
together with other information of value to the Physi- 
cian and Student. Price in paper 50 cents, in cloth 624 
cents. 


HARRIS’S PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF DEN- 
tal Surgery, the third Edition, revised and greatly en- 
larged, with one hundred and fifty-six Llustrations. 
Price in sheep, $4. 

MENDENHALL'S STUDENTS’ VADE MECUM;; or, 
Manual of Examination in Anatomy, Surgery, the Prac- 
tice of Medicine, &c., &c. Second Edition, greatly 
Enlarged. Price in she ep $1 50. 


RANKING’S HALF-YEARLY 
Medical Sciences. No. 5, Vol. 
number, $1 50 per year. 


CURED, 


LINDS 


ABSTRACT of the 
Il. Price 75 cents per 


Vols. I. and IL, neatly bound in sheep. Price 
$2 25 per volume. 


THEY ALSO PUBLISH, 


MACKINTOSH’S PRACTICE OF MEDICINE. 
ition. 
MEIG’'S VELPEAU'S MIDWIFERY. 34 Edition. 
BAKTT & ROGERSS MANUAL OF AUSCULTA 
tion and Percussion. 


HOPE'S PATHOLOGICAL 
Plates. 


ROBINSON’S SURGICAL 
Dentistry. Illustrated. 

COXE’S EPITOME OF THE WRITINGS OF HIPPO- 
crates and Galen. 


VON BEHR’'S HAND-BOOK; or, Pocket Cystepate, ot 
{luman Ana‘omy. 


4th 


ANATOMY. 260 colored 


AND MECHANICAL 
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FRENCH SCHOOL BOOKS. 


PARIS EDITIONS. 


HE Subscribers would inform the Trade that they keep 

on hand, and are constantly receiving from Paris, the 
most approved works in the various departments of educa- 
tion, embracing, History, Geography, Grammar, Rhetoric, 
Logic, Biography, Literature, Mythology, Natural Philo- 
onminn Chemistry, drithmetic, Mathematics, Reading 
Books, Phrase Books, Dictionaries, &c., &c. 


They have also a large assortment of French works 
suitable for Presents, School rewards, &c , many of which 
are illustrated with rich Engravings, plain and colored, 
and bound in a new and most beautiful style. 


Also, Foreign editions of Spanish and [Italian School 
Books, and American editions, including those edited by 
F. Sales. 


The Trade supplied on liberal terms. 
Catalogues furnished on application. 


ROE LOCKWOOD & SON, 
41 Broadway. 
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THE FREE CHURCH PULPIT, 


Consisting of Sermons by the most eminent 
Divines of the Free Church of Scotland, 
3 Vols. 8vo. Price $5. 
ae age HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. 
vo. le 
SYMINGTON ON THE ATONEMENT. 
MEMOIRS OF SIMEON. By Carus. $2. 


MC'CHEYNE’S LIFE, LETTERS, LECTURES, 
8vo. $1 25. 


-—— SERMONS. 8vo. $2. 

—— WORKS, Comprising the above two. 

HALDANE ON ROMANS. &vo. $2 50. 

HILL'S LECTURES ON DIVINITY. $2. 

BRIDGE'’S EXPOSITION OF PROVERBS. $2. 

TURNBULL’S GENIUS OF SCOTLAND. $1. 

D’AUBIGNE’'S LIFE OF OLIVER CROMWELL. 

THE LOSS OF THE BRIG AUSTRALIA. 

THE LIFE OF THE REV. WM. TENNENT. 

SCOTT'S FORCE OF TRUTH. 

PEACE IN BELIEVING. 

OLD HUMPHREY'S PLEASANT TALES. 

MEIKLE’S SOLITUDE SWEETENED. 

THE INDIANS OF NORTH AMERICA. 

CHALMERS’ MISCELLANIES, Parts 1, 2, 3. 
Published by 

ROBERT CARTER, New York 


ge SESE 


2 vols. 


75 cents. 


&e. 


$3. 


o9tf 





ERCY TO BABES. 


A PLEA FOR THE CHRISTIAN BAPTISM OF | 
Infants: addressed to those who Doubt, and those who | 
Deny the Validity of that Practice, upon the grounds of 
the Doctrine of Baptism, and the eternal sense of Holy | 
Writ, and of the Domestic, Social, and Religious Nature 
of Man. By Wm. Adams, 8.T.P., Presbyter of the Prot. 
Epis. Church in the Diocese of Wisconsin. 12mo. 75 | 
cents. } 


“This is a curious and valuable work, by an earnest 


and original thinker, and presen ing such views of the | 
controversy as our Baptist friends will find it hard to get | 
over.” —Church Review. 


THE HAPPINESS OF THE BLESSED, 
Considered as to the Particulars of their State; their 
recognition of each other, in that State, and its differ- 
ence of Degrees. To which are added, Musings on the 
Church and her Services. By Richard Mant, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of Down and Connor. From the 6th London 
edition, 12mo. 75 cents. 

“We are glad to see a new American edition of this 
interesting work of Bishop Mant. It will be found con- 
solatory ard solacing, beyond measure, to any who are 
mourning the loss of dear and beloved kindred and friends.” 


A NEW BOOK BY MONRO. 


THE VAST ARMY: An Allegory. By the Rev. Ed- 
ward Monro, Perpetual Curate of Harrow Weald, au- 
thor of the “ Dark River, “ True Stories of Cottagers,” 
“Old Robert Gray,” etc., ete. 1&mo. 31 cents. 

on —— Ad pala et allegories of the Rev. Mr. 
onro, which will be hailed with pleasure by al! th - 

ers of the Dark River,” etc., etc. . - —s 


HORAE LITURGICAE: a Guide to Uniformity in the 
Celebration of Divine Service. By the Rt. Rev. Bishop 
Mant. Edited, with Notes to adapt it to the American 
Liturgy, by the Rev. W. D. Wilson. 1 vol. 12mo. 75 

nts. 


PROPER LESSONS of the Protestant 
ive. ine. lene tree ee aoe 
Just published by 
STANFORD & SWORDS, 


ol6 tf 139 Broadway. 





TO ALL BOOKSELLERS AND COUNTRY 
MERCHANTS, 


GRIGG, ELLIOTT, & C0., 
No. 14 NORTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
Will Publish on the first of December next, 
THE ERRORS 


or 
MODERN INFIDELITY, 
ILLUSTRATED AND REFUTED 
BY 8. M. SCHMUCKER, A.M. 


Pastor of the First Lutheran Church, Germantown, Pa. 
This will be a neat and elegant volume of 330 pages 
12mo. Ut isan important work, and particularly appro- 
priate at the presenttime. Jt will contain a refutation of 
the various forms of Modern Infidelity, which have appear- 
ed under the garb both of Religion and Philosophy. It 
should be read by every one who wishes to form an idea 
of all the various developments of Unbelief in the present 
uge, as well as to be guarded against their injurious 
influence. 
They will publish in about two weeks, their 
Edition of the 
A A! , ah 
LIFE OF GEN. ZACHARY TAYLOR, 


WITH AN ORIGINAL AND ACCURATE PORTRAIT, 


And Elegant Illustrations of the Battles of Fort Harri- 
son, Okee-cho-bee, Palo Alto, Resacade ia Palma, 
Monterey and Buena Vista, &c., &e. 


Comprising ample details of his early Life and Public and 
Private Career, derived from the most authen- 
tic and accurate sources. 


In a large and elegant volume, |2mo. 


BooxsELLers anp Country Mercuants will please 
send us their orders for the quantities they wish sent to 
them when published.— This Edition will be the Life of 
General Taylor. 


Also, they have in Press, 
A CAMPAIGN IN MEXICO, 
BY 
“ONE WHO HAS SEEN THE ELEPHANT ;” 
oR, 
GLIMPSE AT LIFE 
“ BY A SUB——. 


A IN 


>? 


CAMP, 


This work is a Journal or Diary of the Entire Campaign, 
written from day to day, as the Camp Life would permit, 
and faithfully delineates the peculiar character, hardships 
and trials of a soldier's career, &c., &c. Written by a 
12 months’ volunteer, just returned from a Campaign in 
Mexico. 

In one vol. 12mo. Illustrated. 


—- 


NEW CLASSICAL SPELLING BOOK. 


BY THE REV A. B. CHAPIN, M.A. 


This School Book has reached a third edition. It con- 
tains rules and reasons for English orthography and pro- 
nunciation, derived from a complete analysis of the 
language. 

G. E. & Co. will be ready, in a few weeks, to supply this 
deservedly ware School Book, by the 1,000 or 10,000 
copies, to Booksellers and Country Merchants, &c. 


Having an extensive Binprry connected with their 
establishment, they are enabled to supply orders for all 
the varieties of Blank Work, in the best manner, and at 
the shortest notice. 


All Southern and Western Booksellers will do well to 
examine our stock before making their purchases in 
that line. 

o!6 4t 


LECTURES ON THE GENERAL HISTORY 
OF THE ANIMAL KINGDOM, 
BY PROFESSOR AGASSIZ. 


N the invitation of the Trustees of the College of Phy- 
siclans and Surgeons, and of the Members of the New 
York Lyceum of Natura! History, Professor Agassiz has 
consented to deliver x Course of Twelve Lectures on the 
General History of the Animal Kingdom. ‘The course 
will embrace, in one view, the results of modern investi 
gations in Zoology, Comparative Anatomy, Paleontology, 
and the geographicw! distribution of Animals. The Lec- 
tures will be delivered in the Hall of the College of Physi- 
ciansand Surgeons, Crosby street, beginning on FRIDAY, 
15th October. ‘Two Lectures will be delivered each week, 
on Tuesday and Friday Evenings. 

Tickets for Course, Three Dollars—to be had at Henry 
Kernot’s Bookstore, 633 Broadway, and at Stanford & 
Swords, 139 Broadway. 

JOHN TORREY, 
G. R. GILMAN, 
J.G. ADAMS, 
J. LE CONTE, 


ol6 It 





LOct. 16, 
COMSTOCK’S PHONETIC WORKs, 


PUBLISHED BY 
ANDREW COMSTOCK, M.p., 
100 Mulberry Street, Philadelphia. 


A LARGE CHART about five feet square) entitled 74, 
Phoneticon. This Chart comprises—First, The Elemen- 
tary Sounds of the English Language, philosophicaj\y 
arranged. Second—Numerous Engravings, showing the 
best postures of the mouth in the energetic utterance of 
the elements. Third—A perfect Alphabet, graphic ang 
typic. Fourth—Diagrams illustrative of Pitch, Porce. 
and Gesture. It is got up in superb style, and mounted 
on rollers. Price, $3. 


COMSTOCK'S PHONETIC MAGAZINE (24 octayo 
pages). published monthly, at One Dollar per annum, jn 
advance. Letters (post-paid) should be directed to A 
Comstock, M.D., No. 100 Mulberry Street, Philadelphia 


THE PHONETIC READER, a selection of pieces, Chass) 
cal and Moral, in both the old and the new Alphabet 
to which is prefixed a system of Vocal Gymnastics, 
Price, $1. 


THE PHONETIC SPEAKER, consisting of the Princ: 
ples and Exercises in Comstock’s System of El -cuiion, 
with additions ; the whole in the new Alphabet only. 
This work contains numerous Diagrams, showing the 
Accents, Melody, and Modulations of the Voice, and 
more than two hundred Engraved Figures illustrative ot 
Gesture. Price, $1 


THE NEW TESTAMENT, in Comstock’s Perfect Aj- 
phabet, No, 1 (the Gospel according to St. Mathew 
Price, 25 cents. 

Cy” The New Testament, entire, will be published in one 
volume, before the Ist of January, 1848, Price, $! 


THE PHONETIC MINSTREL, consisting of Original 
Songs, in Comstock's Perfect Alphabet, as wel! as in the 
old Alphabet; set to Popular Airs, No. 1. Price, 124 
cents. 


A TREATISE ON PHONOLOGY. 


N. B.—The above works are not in Pitman’s imperfect 
Alphabet, nor in thatof Andrews and Boyle (which is 
one of Pitman’s rejected Alphabets, with some altera- 
tions), but in Comstock’s Phonetic Alphabet, the only 
perfect Alphabet that hus been given to the world. 


Price 25 cents 


STAMMERING 


AND 


ELOCUTION TAUGHT, 
At Comstock's Vocal and Polyglott Gymnasium, 
No. 100 Mulberry Street, Philadelphia. o!61f 


NEW MEDICAL BOOKS. 


LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


THE AMERICAN MEDICAL ALMANAC FOR 184, 
containing statistics of the various Medical Colleges, 
Hospitals, Dispensaries, &c., &c., of the United States, 
together with other information of value to the Physi 
cian and Student. Price in paper 50 cents, in cloth 62) 
cents. 


HARRIS'’S PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF DEN 
tal Surgery, the third Edition, revised and greatly en 
larged, with one hundred and fifty-six Lijustrations. 
Price in sheep, $4. 


MENDENHALL’S STUDENTS’ VADE MECUM,; or, 
Manual of Examination in y, Surgery, the Prac 
tice of Medicine, &c., &c. Second Edition, greatly 
Enlarged. Price in sheep $1 50. 


RANKING’S HALF-YEARLY ABSTRACT of the 
Medical Sciences. No. 5, Vol. Il. Price 75 cents per 
number, $1 50 per year. 


CURED, 











Vols. I. and IL, neatly bound in sheep. Price 
$2 25 per volume. 


THEY ALSO PUBLISH, 


MACKINTOSH’S PRACTICE OF MEDICINE. 
Edition. 
MEIG'S VELPEAU'’S MIDWIFERY. 34 Edition. 


BAKTT & ROGERSS MANUAL OF AUSCULTA 
tion and Percussion. 


HOPE'S PATHOLOGICAL ANATOMY. 260 colored 
Plates. 
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., C. F. HOFFMAN, Epiror. 


Reviews. 

Reminiscences of Scenes and Characters in 
College. By a Graduate of Yale, of the 
Class of 1821. New Haven: A. H. 
Maltby. 

Tas hook is a sugar-coated pill—-a gentle 
laxative, if not a powerful purgative, for men- 
tally dyspeptic young men, compounded, 
doubtless, by one of the (not Medical) Faculty. 
From the writer’s familiarity with Scripture, 
and his hortatory smoothness of style, we 
judge him to be a clergyman ; from the fresh- 
ness of his Latinity, his frequent reference to 
Text-books, and the precision of his arith- 
metical, algebraic, and chemical metaphors 
(e. g. pp. 61-63), we infer that he is a profes- 
sional teacher; from his interest in the other- 
wise half-furgotten minatie of the college 
system, and the place of this book’s publica- 
tion, we surmise that he is at present connect- 
ed with Yale; from the neatness and grace; 
the well-brushed, well-fitted, buttoned, and 
polished appearance of his thoughts, we pro- 
nounce him a“ gentleman and a scholar ;” 
from his conversational ease in the use of 
language, we make no doubt that he is a com- 
manicative, pleasant-minded companion in the 
parlor, cabin, or car. 

The title of the book suggested only a dash- 
ing novelette, detailing the imaginary adven- 
tures of a roystering genius, like Frank 
Webber in “ Charles O’Malley ;” or, at worst, 
the last attempt of a hard-pushed author ; or, at 
best, the first essay of a recent graduate, am- 
bitious of authorship, and still fond of delight- 
ing his country cousins, and astonishing his 
mamma with the mysteries of College life— 
especially with those embellished legends, 
claimed by every college and every class; as 
how the chapel bell, being filled with freezing 
water, on a biting winter night, haply over- 
turned on the perpetrator’s head; how the 
President declared the goose, discovered in his 








official chair, a competent lecturer, and so | 


withdrew ; how he outwitted the pilferers of 


his poultry; how the sign-board was burned, | 


and the apposite text of Scripture concerning 
a “sign” was introduced to the confusion 
of the excluded officers ; how the heated can- 
non-balls were rolled down stairs to the sorrow 
of the vigilant Tutor, &c., &c. ; not to mention 
the divers traditional tricks played off on surly 
neighbors and simple market-men; or those 
criminal thefts, gunpowder plots, and destruc- 
tive whims, which, out of college walls, would 
subject a man to the handcuff or halter, but, 


committed by those within its learned pre- | 


cinets, are excused as the necessary efferves- 
cence of congregated youthful mind, and pun- 
ished only with rustication or expulsion. 

But what have we here? No “ Pirates’ 


self-made John Todd; you are a young man’ 
now, sir (with an admonitory forefinger, or a 
pat on the shoulder), a word in your ear, my 
friend.” It is rather the expressed feeling of a 


Elms after twenty-five years’ absence, over- 
taking a student, and interlocking arms, pours 
forth his brimming recollections of “Old Yale,” 
together with the thousand quiet comments— 


which an accomplished civilian and Christian 
may be supposed to gather from his own re- 
flection, and long attrition with the jostling 
world. We have read the little volume 


has given us just enough of himself—the man, 
without much (nothing intentionally) of his 
professional prejudices. He is a conscientious, 
but liberal gentleman, with catholic tastes ; we 
doubt not he has read Shelley, Byron, and 
Hood, though he takes his mottoes, and makes 
his quotations from Cowper and Thomson ; 
he loves a medium; and, on most points, suc- 
ceeds admirably in hitting between wind and 
water—in hauling neither too close on the 
wind, nor bearing too much away. 


15, concerning excessive preparation for col- 
lege, which will equally apply to a too early 
and protracted one. It is the unluckiest mo- 
ment of more than one urchin’s life, when, at 
the frolicking age of seven, having got the sing- 
song inflections of certain Latin nouns and 
verbs in one’s head, by overhearing others re- 
cite them, we suddenly astonish our friends by 
reading off whole declensions of “musa,” 
“hic,” and “amo ;” from that hour the little 
pedant is forced to personate a childish cobbler, 
with a Latin grammar for a lapstone, or a 
plaster Cupid gazing intently on a plaster book, 
making really no more progress for years, than 
the first could be supposed to make in geology, 
or the last in literature; of course a hearty 
disgust is conceived for all books, including 
even those fairy tales, adventures, and travels, 
which are as much the proper food for small 
people, as hops and hoops are their suitable 
implements, instead of saws, spades, and 
| ploughs. Such an unfortunate being seldom 





| awakes to the necessity of thoroughly fitting 
| himself for college ; or if, a year or two before 
that long anticipated event, he does arouse to 
|the work, he may well say with Auneas— 
“You renew my grief, O Queen.” He has 
| slept away his childhood over unsuitable books, 
teal will sleep away his collegehood over the 
same, when the proper time to study them has 
come ; and, besides, having never had time and 
encouragement to exhaust the glorious fields 
of choice, juvenile romance, he has still the 
| ungratified yearnings of a child, and will 
plunge indiscriminately into the sea of popular 
fiction. 
| Happily there is now a growing conviction, 


} 


| that a boy ought never to look into a Latin or | 


hale, hearty alumnus, who, walking the city of | 


the spontaneous, not gratuitous, bits of advice | 


through, and we like it; and we like the man ; | 
for, in accordance with his rules of style, he | 


There are some sensible remarks, on page | 


! 

| power to be acquired ; the infant eye may be 
taught to “ glance from heaven to earth, from 
earth to heaven,” as it, in fancy, follows the 
old woman “sweeping the sky,” the cow 
jumping “over the moon,” and the man “ into a 
barberry bush ;” then comes the period of pure 
fancy (the brain being still too weak to tax the 
memory much), and the child should wander at 
will in all the Arcadian scenes of romance, and 
load itself with the wealth of all beautiful 
| things ; let the “ Arabian Nights,” “Gulliver,” 
&c., be the text-books,—afterwards veritable 
travels and biography. As youth dawns and 
| advances, and the wayward fancy of childhood 
gives place to higher thoughts and stronger 
power of retention, history and poetry will best 
meet the intellectual want; thus, a world- 
_ wide curiosity being in a measure sated, and 
thought awakened, it will be time enough to 
unfold the necessity and use of drier and 
severer studies—to enter on language and the 
middle branches of mathematics, taking it for 
granted that common school books have been 
mastered, at any time during the long previous 
period. The end—the use of things must be, 
to some extent, seen and felt before the means 
—the indispensable disciplinary branches of 
study, can be appreciated ; and it is better that 
reflection and fancy be germinated before, than 
simultaneously with these; the attention will 
be less diverted. Until they are more or less 
developed, the body is an animal—nothing 
human but the form; and an animal cannot 
be a true linguist or mathematician, however 
it may learn to reflect “dead vocables,” as 
Carlyle calls them. This animal, when at 
last born in College, of course makes a des- 
perate dive for the Libraries; before that it 
might as well have been a quadruped, and ate 
grass. Nor need it be feared that the mind 
will become dissipated in childhood by light 
reading ; at worst, better be it dissipated, than 
have none to dissipate; or first get one at 
college, to become so afterwards. Let chil- 
dren be children, and then men will be men. 

This then would be our successive genesis 
of mind, were there room to develope it—first 
perception, then fancy, next memory, and last- 
ly reason—an order that is exactly inverted as 
far as our observation goes; children, univer- 
sally, are made to begin as philosophers and 
come out in the end fools. 

The same remarks will apply to the study 
of the sciences. It is the boast of our day that 
the child is familiar with the results of a life of 
philosophical investigation—that a school-boy 
is wise as Newton. Everything is simplified ; 
Astronomy, Chemistry, Geology, and Mental, 
Moral, and Natural Philosophy are taught in 
nice little primers. But has not many a man 
regretted that he ever heard of the ologies— 
the sciences, before he took up Olmsted, Lyell, 
Stewart, and Upham? All the freshness of a 
new field of knowledge is gone, before he 
comes to his Academical. and Collegiate vade 
mecums ; and a conceit of knowledge is gene- 


Own Book” of anecdote, nor yet an erudite | Greek grammar or lexicon, until two or three | rated, where, in fact, the “ outlines” and “ ele- 


treatise on education, but just such a rambling | years before he enters the university ; then he | ments” are net at all mastered. The prevail- 
volume of condensed common sense, inter- | will take them up freshly, and with a zest that | ing system in common schools and academies 
spersed with incident and wholesome pleasant- | will outweigh any minor disadvantages of | may be well enough for those who are not de- 
Ty, as the author—a man of the world, as well | stponing so long his direct preparation. signed for the university; but for those who 
as of books—could best devise for his dignified | We want no drilling Blimbers and idiotic| are, we beg that everything come in its own 
purpose. Throughout, it is healthy in senti-|'Toots—no more of the obsolete “ hot-house| order. Let not an infant be required to “ stand 
ment, pure in style, just and liberal in its con-| system.” ‘There are natural and successive| up and tell the gentleman what he knows ;” 
clusions. No narrow course of study, no| transitive states of the growing mind. There | let it tell whatit sees and hears ; let the child 
bigoted line of conduct is marked out for the is, first, the age of impressions—of fleeting | tell you a story—the youth what of men and 
undergraduate ; the simple conclusion of many | images when the jumbled words of Mother | things he has read ; in later youth, let him con- 
grave matters is modestly thrown out ; the re-| Goose’s Melodies are as good as anything;|jugate and translate; let the Junior talk of 
siduum of half acentury’s observation grace-| nay, even then the imagination—that most) sciences, and the Senior analyse, generalize, 
ully su gested. It is no formal “student’s| divine faculty—may be nourished, as well as|and grow exceeding wise We apt “ the 
manual,” with the obvious air of a“I am a quickness of perception, which is tbe first} Will,” “ volitions,” and “ subjective objec- 
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tive states.” There is a time for everything. 
Above all there must be time for physical de- 
velopment ; and that a strong manhood be knit 
and hardened, it matters but little, compa- 
ratively, what finds lodgment in the head. In 
urging the saree | considerations, our chief 
point is, that such a range of thought be 
opened to the mind as may be homogeneous to 
its years and the distinguishing capacity of its 
several periods ; not a higher range, however it 
may be lowered and simplified to the compre- 
hension. And perhaps the soul’s own senti- 
ment, if left free and supplied with the means, 
will direct better than any formal system. 
There may be more uniform and universal edu- 
cation at this day, but it is doubtful whether 
many minds are now suffered to expand into 
their full stature and native proportions. We 
“grow” them, and therefore do not let them 
grow. 

In connexion with this subject, we have a 
thought or two on systems of reading in col- 
lege, to which topic our author also adverts, 
contenting himself only with condemning om- 
nivorous novel-reading, and suggesting no 
course for others to follow; we are glad he 
does not. We have known several exemplary 
young men, who, from boyhood, religiously fol- 
lowed a line of reading prescribed by some 
benevolent parent, guardian, teacher, or pastor, 
and, afterwards, by a professor or president ; 
and sure we are it extinguished every spark, if 
ever they had any, of elasticity, liberality, and 
originality. They are now not producers, nor 
hardly manufacturers of thought, though mov- 
ing in professional life; mere buyers and sel- 
lers of second-hand ideas, they cannot swear 
that they have a soul of their own. We can- 
not look at them as living men of flesh and 
blood, but only as walking broadcloth satchels 
filled with “Index Rerums” and “ Elegant 
Extracts ;” and we are, every moment, in ner- 
vous expectation of seeing their buttons fly off, 
and the whole effigy of a man tumble into a 
ruinous heap of text-books. There are only 
two legitimate ways to read ; one is to read up, 
or “cram ” on some subject, concerning which 
the curiosity is excited, or the individual in- 
tends to write ; the other plan (and it must be 
followed in all odd hours) is, to have no plan, 
but browse upon the printed leaves. In both of 
these ways, and these only—will the ideas of an 
author “bite in” the mind, and remain fixed, 
like an etching on a copper-plate; and by the 
last mode, especially, will thought be fused 
and become incorporated with the mind, so as 
to be “ living and ductile” the mind’s own. A 
bare course of reading does not excite the 
mind’s activities ; only fills it with lumber. 

On page 39, we find that, twenty-five 
years ago, Paley’s Moral Philosophy was 
used as a text-book simply to afford the Presi- 


dent an opportunity of showing his dexterity 
in refuting its ludicrous errors ; he must have 


a man of straw to knock over. This diverting 
ymnastic exercise was still kept up in a New 
sngland college four years ago, and, possibly, 

yet. President Wayland’s work was used 

only as a reference book. On this principle, 
why not use the Koran or Shaster in a Theolo- 
gical School, or the “ Blue Laws” in a Law 

School, as a part of the course, referring only 

to the Bible and Blackstone ? 

In his wee on “ Moral Influences,” the 
writer says: “I would respectfully sugges 
here, totbe entered among Slo neanivonet tied 
for the most part, stereotype questions, which 
tae young gentlemen use to discuss at college, 
whether obedience to just and reasonable au- 
thority, parental, civil, military, or collegiate, 
and true honor, or genuine high-mindedness, 





transparent in his adroit plots, like Captain 
Cuttle. But we think our author has pot put 
his caveat strong enough; there is danger of 
leaving the impression that a natural manne; 
will come of itself, without long, earnest a}. 
tention to the subject. Nothing can be further 
from the truth, in the general. It requires a). 


are conflicting ideas ?” This recommendation, 
in the present crisis of “Human Progress,’ 
might well be extended to village lyceums, 
newspaper editors, reform societies, State le- 
gislatures, Congress, and the whole American 
people ; as also the solution of a kindred ques- 
tion, on page 112, “ Whether the poor should 
be provided for by law, is a deeper question, | most the study and practice of a life to secure 
both in civic economy be, — than rm a natural, impressive style of delivery. Ther 

ople are aware of ;” but a student made a js hardly one young professional man jy . 
E short method” of it in the following argu hundred who is tolerable in this respect ; he 
ment : “ The poor may be divided into three | either falls short of eliciting attention, by under. 
classes—the Lord’s poor, the devil’s poor, and | acting, or overleaps himself in some ridiculoys 
poor devils. The Lord will take care of his | affectation that certainly excites a sort of at. 
own — ; S hay a do not sg be tention. True art is the a saaaro— the cal 
supported ; the poor devils may shilt lor them-| nature; a man is not himself, but only 4 
ye a Therefore, the poor ought not to be | “ straddling, forked animal,” until he is pum- 
provided for by law.” /melled, pumiced, and polished down, drawy 

“ Writers on rhetorical delivery tell us, with | out, and developed. 
one consent, that we must speak naturally The “Reminiscences” before us cal! 
But saying this, they proceed to treat the sub- | many of our own; gladly would we dilate Upon 
ject as if it were an art, to be acquired by rules, them, or make extracts from these. Colleve 
rather than a talent, to be exercised as nature | ang collegians may dwindle to the eye, like a 
directs; and they give us numerous and minute | steeple and rooks, or a station-house and run. 


directions for the attainment of a good style of | : ee 
delivery. You find in their books the various ners, as we shoot along the after track of lije; 


passions and emotions with which eloquence is | but it 1s the fondest scene of recollection—a 
concerned, described at length, for the benefit of classmate’s ” is still the most eloquent lace 
the learner; together with plates and diagrams | to be casually encountered. There is nothing 
to teach him attitude and gesture. Thus a droop- | like college; nothing that will take its place; 
ing head denotes grief and shame ; thrown back | and we would not have a jot of it abated—not 
or shaken, it signifies dissent, or negation; the even its dashes of whimsicality. We have 
hand thrown forward, or inverted, repels; laid marked a few characteristic anecdotes from 


on the breast, it appeals to the heart, or con- | this tasteful duodecimo of college memorabilia. 
science ; wonder opens the eyes, and lifts the | 


hands; this emotion demands a rising slide of 
the voice ; that, a falling one, and so one. | “It is a pity that the trashy literature of the 
These descriptions may be all very correct, and | day should find readers within the walls of « 
agreeable to nature ; though I doubt if any two | cojlege ; yet it is thus that some spend too much 
individuals, acting quite unconsciously and na- | of their valuable time. As an instance of this, | 
turally, ever express the same emotion in just | am going to repeat here a great story. 


A er adu- 
the same manner. ate of Harvard told me that, during his colleze 


** However this may be, nature does these | life, he read three thousand volumes of fiction 
things impromptu, and in her own expressive |‘ Three Thousand!’ you exclaim ; ‘ impossi- 
way, provided they be left to her; but it is cer- ble! he must have said three hundred, Three 
tain that art and memory will make but awkward | thousand, he assured me; and his veracity is wn- 
work of them. . . *| questionable. Nor did the evident regret with 
**But what, definitely, do rhetoricians mean which he spoke of it admit of any motive to ex- 
by a natural style of delivery? They must, or aggerate. But let us see if it be possible ; and 
should mean, a manner natural to the individual, | if it be, the well known insatiate appetite, the 
and not a certain way of speaking that is natural | mania, of novel-reading, in some persons, makes 
in the abstract, or in general. There is no such | it probable. In four years, including one leap- 
thing as a certain uniform manner natural to all | year, there are 1461 days; he had, then, to read 
men. What is natural to one would not be to but two volumes and a fraction daily, Sundays 
another Did ever two men walk, act, sing, or | included. Rising early, and reading far into the 
speak, alike? * * * * J do not mean that | night, he was able to do this. He used, he said, 
every man’s ordinary, or actual manner, is his/to run into Boston, on his feet, every evening 
natural one Alas! no; but what I suppose, and | during twilight, to the book shops and circulat- 
mean to say is, that nature has fitted each man, | ing libraries, to return volumes and obtain others 
as to his organs, intellect, and heart, to express | | had thought this an unparalleled instance 10 
himself in one manner, rather than in another; | the history ot novel-reading—as among studcits 
and that, thus speaking, he speaks naturally.” {I hope it is. But happening to speak of it to 4 


: p 4 friend, he mentioned the following: Being with 
There is much truth in this ; the best rule | two gentlemen at a book store in New York, at 
in conversation, personal address, gait, and car- | which was kept a circulating library, one of them 
riage, is to be unassuming, spontaneous, na- | remarked that an acquaintance of his was accus- 
tural, and faithful toself. It is a great mistake | tomed to read two hundred volumes of novels a 
to think of hiding one’s real character by act-| year. The other thought it incredible. The 
ing at a borrowed ideal, instead of acting out | first, turning to the bookseller, poked what was 
one’s individuality ; it will be a burlesque at | the largest number of volumes drawn by bys 
least. We have seen good le from the | P¢t#0n from his mbeuty. 38'S Feet. ee . 
on Pee oem Bis books, he found that a certain lady had taken 
country carry such an excessive air of indiffer-| ¢..4. hundred and fifty sets, mostly two-volumed, 
ence and knowingness in a city or large making about nine hundred volumes. This 
village, that no one could mistake them, were | would amount, in four years, to 3600; so thst 
there no other signs of rusticity ; and we have | the fair one beat the collegian by six hundred 
seen otherwise sensible young ladies and gen- 
tlemen apparently soliloquizing to themselves, 
“ Now I will be artless and gushing!” or, 
“ Now I will be waggish and quizzical !” or, 
“ Now I will be dignified and reserved—all 
men shall take me for a wise one of few 
words!” And so, unless perfect in the art, it 
is equally futile for a speaker to set out with 
the intention of being here tender, there sub- 
lime, and there sarcastic, in his manner. He is 





NOVEL-READING MONOMANIACS. 


HU MORISMS. 


«* There were several characters about college, 
not of it, which every student of that time will 
remember, not unpleasantly, as having afforded 
some amusement. Such a character was 4 !- 
mous underwit by the name of Sam M——*. 
Nothing in the way of conversation could be 
more ludicrous than an attempt by Sam to talk 
gravely on a grave subject, when he would make 
it apparent that his reasoning powers were n°! 
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greatly above those of animals. And his com- | frost. Q. What would be the consequence, were 
mand of language corresponded ; for thouzh | the fact otherwise with respect to water? 4. 
thought is not limited by speech, yet speech, be- , The ice, being heavier than water, would sink 
ing useless except to convey thought, is not apt} to the bottom. @ And, as in cold climates, in 
to be more copious than ideas. But the dullest | winter, ice would be continually forming on the 
wit is sharpened by exercise. Heace, as every | surface, and sinking, the entire mass would be 
ove was fond of quizzing Sam for the sake of his | congealed, would it not? 4. It would. @. 
replies, which were sure to be such as no one| And consequently there would be such a vast 
would anticipate, he became remarkably quick body of it as would never thaw, would there not? 
at retorts. Igivea single instance out of many. | .4. I apprehend there would, sir. @Q. And hence 
As he was trudging across the yard, always ina | the climate would be affected, would it not? 
hurry, a student called to him from his window, | For example, suppose our great lakes were all 
‘Sam! what became of the other half of your | frozen to the bottom, this would occasion a de- 
brains? ‘* Y-your father never had ’em, or he | gree of cold so intense and permanent, that the 
woulda’t ha’ sent you here,” was his instant re- | adjacent countries would be perpetually frost- 
ply. He always spoke from impulse, stammer- | bound, would they not? 4. They would. Q@. 
ing out his thought on the instant, with the And incapable of cultivation, would they not? 
| 


uickness of a flash, seeming incapable of retain- |.4. They would Q. And hence they would be 


( . . * . . . . 
ing it long enough in his mind to utter it delibe- | uninhabitable, would they not? The subject of 


rately.” | this minute interrogation, here assumed an ap- 


| 
THE OLD HALL. 


“ As for the promotion of order, by means of } 


commons, the second reason for them, they were 
the direct and prolific source of disorder. They | 
certainly had not the refining effect on manners | 
of a well-ordered family table. The absence of | 
all domestic influences, and still more, the stand- } 
ing dissatisfaction with an arrangement which } 


pearance of embarrassment, hitching himself into 
an awkward attitude, and fixing his eyes upon 
the floor, as if he thought the question too deep 
to admit of a hasty resolution. After a pause, 
he answered with ludicrous hesitation, ‘I rather 
think they would, sir.’ ” 


ORIGIN OF THE BULLY-CLUB. 
** Many years ago, the further back towards the 


was at once compulsory and repulsive, gave rise | middle ages the better, some students went out 
to a variety of acts of sportive mischief, and not | one evening to an inn at Dragon, as it was then 
unfrequently to grave and cognisable offences. | called, now the populous and pretty village of 
And the spirit of disorder that was generated | t'air Haven, to resale themselves with an oyster 
there, propagated itself, more or less, beyond the | supper. or for some other kind of recreation. 
Hall; for table manners are proverbially genera- {| They there fell into an affray with the young 
tive of manners elsewhere. The tutors, who / men of that place,a hardy, if not a hard set, who 
were seated at raised tables, could not, with all) regarded their presence there, at their own fa- 
their vigilance, see all that passed, and they | vorite resort, ax an intrusion. The students 
winked at much they did see. Boiled potatoes, | proved too few for their adversaries They re- 
pieces of bread, whole loaves, balls of butter, (ported the matter at colleze, giving an agzravat- 
dishes, would be flung back and forth, especially }ed account of it, and being strongly reinforced, 
between Sophomores and Freshmen; and you ) went out the next evening to renew the fizht 
were never sure, in raising a cup to your lips,/ The oystermen and sailors were prepared for 
that it would not be dashed out of your hands,;them. A desperate conflict ensued, chiefly in 
and the contents spilt upon your clothes, by one | the house, above stairs and below, into which 
of these flying articles slyly sent at random, | the sons of science entered pell-mell. Which 
Whatever damage was done was averaged on our | came off the worse, I neither know nor care, be- 
term-bills ; and [ remember a charge of six hun- | lieving defeat to be far less discreditable, to either 
dred tumblers, thirty coffee-pots, and I know not | party, and especially to the students, than the 
how many other articles of table furniture, de- | fact of their engaging in such a brawl. Where 
stroyed or carried off in a single term. Speak-\the matter itself is essentially diszraceful, suc- 
ing of tumblers, it may be mentioned as an in- }cess or failure is indifferent, as it regards the 
stance of the progress of luxury, even there,} honor of the actors. Among the Dragoners a 
that down to about 1815, such a thing was not | great bully ofa fellow, who appeared to be their 
known, the drinking vessels at dinner being ca- | leader, wielded a huge club, formed from an oak 
pacious pewter mugs, each table being furnished | limb with a gnarled excrescence oa the end, 
with two. We were at one time a good deal in- |, heavy enouzh to battle with an elephant. A 
commoded by the diminutive size of the milk- | student, remarkable for his strength in the arms 
pitchers, which were all the while empty and | and hands, griped the fellow so hard about the 
gone for more. A waiter mentioned, for our wrist that his fingers opened and let the club 
patience, that when these were used up, a larger} fall. It was seized and brouzht off asa trophy. 
size would be provided. ‘ Oh, if that’s the case, | Such is the history of the bully-club. It became 
the remedy is easy.’ Accordingly the hint was | the occasion of an anaval election of a persoa to 
possed through the room, the offending pitchers ; take charge of it, and to act as leader of the stu- 
Were slyly placed upon the floor, and, as we ;dents in case of a quarrel between thein and 
rose from the tables, were crushed under foot. others. ‘ Bully’ was the title of this chivalrous 
The next morning the new set appeared. One | and high oltice.” 
wher caeeeee lamb, lam), | In conclusion, we sincerely advise every 
: ed, during the season of it, €X- | son’s mother to place a copy of this little book 


pressed their dissatisfacti rl : : , 
bleating ; no notice of whith beine winese ,in the hands of every mother’s son, when he 


or two after they entered in advance of the tutors, leaves home for college. We commend, also, 
and cleared the tables of it, throwing it out of | © Professors and students, the remarks on pp. 
the windows, platters and all; and immediately | 46-48, concerning literary criticism; yet we 
retired.” think the author’s preference for a certain 
school of writing has warped his judgment on 
the true value of Reviews, in this age of books ; 
his caution respecting style may be well enough. 


AN EASY TUTOR. 


h: “* Tutor —~ was very amiable; but he had a 
abit of extreme simplicity in putting questions, 





He Would split hairs, and sub-split them, into a 
dozen ; demanding answers so obvious that it 
seemed ridiculous to give them. This was an- 
ry ing, and sometimes provoked a satiric reply. 
student of highly respectable scholarship, and 
something of a humorist, is under examination. 
a What is the effect of heat on material 
a as it regards their density, or bulk ? 
of cold 2 gthands them. @. What is the effect 
contre, > “2; Contraction. @. Is there any ex- 
eption? 4. There is: water is expanded by 


“1 would much rather be dead, than grow old 
in the delusion that there is nothing great or 
pure on the earth. Therefore, it is no misfor- 
tune to die early, whilst the spirit embraces 
whatever is highest and most noble with its 
whole power, and man has not yet become fast- 
wedded to earth, nor so made himself common 
among the common, that he forgets, or holds in 
derision, the ideal of his youth.”—From the 





The Life of Henry the Fourth, King of France 
and Navarre. By G. P. R. James. New 
York : Harper & Brothers. 1847. 


Tue merits of few recent writers have been 
more fully discussed than those of Mr. 
James ; and yet we are inclined to think that 
a just estimation of his claims has not yet 
been generally acknowledged. The prolific 
author of novels, the occasional narrator of a 
tale, and the historian of Charlemagne and the 
Crusades, Mr. James has been too often before 
the public to excite the kind of interest which 
a fresh aspirant for its favor awakens. It has 
been the fashion of late to deny him all origin- 
ality. A certain mannerism, obvious to the 
most careless reader, especially in the opening 
of his chapters, has been imitated in quite an 
amusing way. The moral digressions which 
occur in his romances, sometimes introduced 
with such palpable forethought, afford another 
point of cavil. Despite these objections, how- 
ever, James maintains his hold upon the in- 
terest of a large class of readers. His minute 
acquaintance with the historical events of the 
countries where his scenes are usually laid; 
his knowledge of the costume, manners, and 
social habits of the past; personal recollec- 
tions of scenery and buildings, and an evident 
sympathy with the spirit of the times, and the 
tone of the characters to which his pen is de- 
voted, render him worthy the renown he has 
acquired as a novelist. ‘I'he brilliancy of the 
fashionable novel, the deep pathos and quaint 
humor of Dickens, and the domestic sympa- 
thies of Miss Bremer, are qualities which his 
pages but inadequately display. But there are 
descriptive sketches, vivid dramatic scenes, 
and beautiful poetic musings scattered through 
his works, enough to redeem them from all 
sweeping censure. He has re-produced him- 
self, and travelled somewhat in a circle ; but 
his Philip Augustus and Mary of Burgundy 
are specimens of the historical romance of 
which any author may be proud. ‘To write the 
Life of Henry the Fourth, he doubtless pos- 
sessed many essential qualifications. Among 
them we may mention his familiarity with the 
events of that reign—his long study of the 
scenes and habits which characterized it—his 
graphic ability, and the spirit with which he 
narrates both wariare and intrigue. All these 
merits appear in the volume before us; but 
there is a lack of transparent method, a some- 
What confused arrangement, perliaps impossi- 
bie to avoid entirely, and yet highly desirable. 
The distinct sketches of Lamartine, and the 
judicious grouping of Prescott, have rendered 
us somewhat fastidious in this regard. Yet 
this Lite of Henry the Fourth abounds in in- 
terest. His bravery and amours, fiery temper, 
and gentle dalliance ; and especially the 
Huguenot and Catholic feuds of the period ; 
with the direct influence of his reign upon the 
subsequent destinies of France, make him the 
man of the age, and his life a commentary 
upon its existing events. 

We quote a iew passages from the number 
before us :— 

Tue Yourn or Henry THE Grear.—While 
these events were taking place, and everything 
promised a speedy renewal of the civil war, the 
young King of Navarre, or, as he was still called, 
Prince of Bearn, was each d 1y mnaking progress 
in his studies, strengthening his corporeal pow- 
ers by robust exercise, and developing those 
graces of person and mind for which he was af- 
terwards conspicuous, Several contemporary let- 
ters still exist, which give a minute description of 
his manners and appearance at this period; but 
which show, that while his demeanor was the 
most captivating, and his mind and character 
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extraordinarily developed for a boy of his years, 
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he had not escaped some of the vices which 
were then so diligently cultivated in the court of 
France, and which remained but too apparent 
throughout his whole career. 
As it is necessary for the true purposes of his- 
tory, to record the faults and errors of great men, 
and to trace the progress both of good and of 
evil, I shall give the statements of those who 
were eye-witnesses of the conduct of the young 
Henry, as nearly as possible in their own terms. 
** We have here,” writes one of the magistrates 
of Bordeaux, in the year 1567, ‘the young 
Prince of Bearn. One cannot help acknowledg- 
ing that he is a beautiful creature. At the age 
of thirteen he displays all the qualities of a per- 
son of eighteen or nineteen. He is agreeable, 
he is civil, he is obliging. Others might say, 
that as yet he does not himself know what he is; 
but for my part, who study him very often, I can 
assure you that he does know perfectly well. 
He demeans himself towards all the world with 
so easy a carriage, that people crowd round 
wherever he is; and he acts so nobly in every- 
thing, that one sees clearly he is a great Prince. | 
He enters into conversation as a highly polished | 
man; he sp 
when it happens that the subject is the court, 





as are fit to teach Princes to love true honor and 
true piety.” 

Tue BATT Le or CHARENTE, AND DEATH oF 
Conpr.—The battle now began by a charge upon 
the Protestant light horse made by Martigues, 
who drove the handful before him, over a little 
rivulet. The alarm, however, was now given ; 
troop after troop of the Huguenots hurried up; 
and the Admiral himself hastened towards the 
field. His object was not to engage the enemy, 
who had already effected their purpose of pass- 
ing the river, but to withdraw his forces in safe- 
ty from the skirmish in which they were entan- 
gled, and to retreat slowly and in good order, 
with the hope that the reinforcements, which 
were daily expected, would soon enable him and 
Condé to change a defensive into an offensive 
campaign. 

The officers of the Duke of Anjou, however, 

ressed the Protestant troops so severely, and 
Rentaenten: Acier, and Pluviaut, who were oc- 
cupied in defending the hill above the Charente, 
and the neighboring village, were so tardy in 
obeying the orders to retire, which they receiv- 
ed, that nearly three hours were lost, during 


ee) 


of light horse, as well as a number of horse ar. 
uebusiers, were thrown into confusion, ang 
riven back. The men at arms of Montsalis 
and the regiment of the Duke of Nevers, wor, 
overthrown in an instant; and the regiments of 
Chavigny and Martigues completely routed, an 
\forced in disarray upon those of the Duke of 
Montpensier, the Prince Dauphin and two reg). 
| ments of reiters. , 
Montpensier, however, his son, and the Ger. 
man cavalry, resisted the shock ; and the maiy 
body, under the Duke of Anjou and the experi. 
enced officers who had been placed about }js 
person, came up at full speed, and entirely sur. 
rounded the small force ot Condé. Each 
man amongst the Protestants fought as long as 
he was able, and twenty men at arms cut their 
way through, carrying with them the standard oj 
the Prince. But Condé himself was destined to 
|see no more fields. Wounded in the arm, and 
| with his leg broken, his horse was at length 
| killed, and he fell to the ground. His men stil| 
| fought round him; at the head of whom appear. 
|ed an old Protestant, named La Vergne, who, 
; accompanied by twenty-five of his nephews, of 














eaks always to the purpose, and | which time the whole rear-guard of the enemy | whom fifteen were killed upon the spot and the 
it | passed the river; and the Admiral found that it | rest taken prisoners, maintained the ground for 


is remarked that he is very well informed, and | was absolutely necessary to fight. Messengers | some time, with about two hundred and fifty 


that he never says anything which ought not to 
be said in the place where he is. I shall hate the | 
new religion all my life, for having carried o 
from us so worthy a person. Without this ori- | 
ginal sin he would be the first after the King, 
and in a short time we would see him at the 
head of his armies.” 


Another letter, of about the same date, gives 
the following account of his manners and appear- 
ance at the time. ‘‘ The Prince of Bearn gains 
new servants every day. He insinuates himself 
into all hearts with inconceivable skill. If he is 
highly honored and esteemed by the men, the 
ladies do not love him less; and although his 
hair is inclined tu red, they do not think him the 
less agreeable. His face is very well formed, 
the nose neither too large nor too small, the eyes 
extremely soft, his skin brown but very smooth ; 
and the whole animated with such uncommon 
vivacity, that if he does not make progress with 
the fair it will be very extraordinary.” 


In a third, some of his little follies and vices 
appear. We have not the precise date, but the 
letter is written from Bordeaux, probably some- 
what later than the other two. ‘‘ We have the 
pleasantest carnival in the world,” says the 
writer; ‘the Prince of Bearn has besought our 
ladies to mask, and give balls turn by turn. He 
loves play and good living. When money fails 
him, he has skill enough to find more, and in a 
manner quite new and obliging towards others. 
That is to say, he sends to those whom he be- 
lieves his friends, a promise written and signed 
by himself, begging them to return him the note 
or the sum which it bears. You may judge 
whether there is any house where he is refused. 
People regard it as a great honor to have one of 
these billets from the Prince; and every one 
does it with joy, for there are two astrologers 
here, who declare, that either their art is false, 
or that this Prince will some day be one of the 
greatest kings of Europe.” 


Notwithstanding the propensity for pleasures 
and excesses which here developed itself, Henry 
still pursued his studies under his mother’s eye, 
with great zeal and application, and we have the 
authority of the Mémoires de Nevers for stating, 
it was the constant endeavor of Jeanne d’Albret 
to impress upon her son’s mind, that it was the 
greatest disgrace which could befall one born to 
command others, to be inferior to them in know- 
ledge and judgment, and above all, to be obliged 
by apn to rely upon any but themselves 
in the government of their kingdoms and the af- 
fairs of peace and war. Heer selection of his in- 
structors alse did credit to her wisdom. ‘She 
chose,” says the same writer, “‘men of letters ; 
but men who had not been spoiled by study, of 
a delicate wit, of clear reasoni ,» of irreproach- 


were immediately sent to recall the Prince de 
Condé; who, according to the determination 


in retreat. In the meantime a severe combat 
took place in the village of Triac, which was 
taken and retaken more than once; D’Andelot, 
one of the most impetuous, though one of the 
most skilful officers of the Protestant force, lead- 
ing the charge in person against Martigues, one 
of the boldest and most enterprising of the Ca- 
tholic party. The old days of chivalry seemed 
revived; generals and men fought hand to hand, 
and D’Andelot, in the very first shock, tore u 

the visor of his opponent, with his bridle hand, 
while he shot him through the head with his 
right. Coligni, at the head of a larger body, ad- 
vanced to the support of his brother; but the 
Count de Brissac, followed by twelve bundred 
arquebusiers, forced the Admiral himself to re- 
treat, and established himself in the village, 
which he barricaded. Fresh messengers were 
then dispatched to hurry the advance of the 
main body of the Protestants; but Aubigné re- 
marks that this main body only consisted of 
seven companies of men at arms, all the rest 


| having been quartered at a distance to the left 


of the army, and knowing nothing of what was 
taking place. 

Condé was not long, however, in obeying the 
call of his companions in arms, and advanced 
— from the side of Jarnac, at the head of 
eight hundred horse. Sending on three of his 
Eon officers with a small force towards 

riac, he followed at full speed with his heavy 
cavalry. The party who preceded him, though 
but a handful in comparison with the multitude 
before them, without the slightest hesitation 


charged the advanced guard of the Duke of| 


Montpensier, leaving on the left a body of three 
hundred of the enemy’s horse, which immedi- 
ately took them in flank. But at that moment 
Condé appeared in the field, with his banner, 
bearing these words, * Danger is sweet for Christ 
and my country.” 

Just as he was taking his casque, however, he 
received a kick on the leg from the horse of La 
Rochefoucault, by which it was broken. So ter- 
rible was the blow, that the bone protruded 
through the boot; but, pointing to his standard, 
he exclaimed, “Behold, ye true nobility of 
France, the moment we have so much desired. 
Forward, to finish what our first charges have 
begun, and remember the state in which Louis 
of Bourbon enters the fight for Christ and his 
country.” 

With these words, he gave the order to charge, 
and at the head of his men, poured, to use the 
words of one who saw him, like thunder into the 
ranks of the enemy. For a moment all gave 
way before him. The young Duke of Guise, 














le morals, and of knowledge of the world, such 


and a company of men at arms with a large body 


_ other gentlemen, though attacked on all sides by 
{more than five thousand men. The whole of 


ff | formed in the early part of the day, was already | the little force of the Huguenots, in that part of 


the field, must inevitably have been put to the 
| sword, had not Pluviaut come up with his arque- 
| busiers, and under the fire which they kept up, 
| enabled some to escape. Unable either to fight 
_or fly, Condé at length surrendered to a gentle- 
man of the name of Argence. But shortly after, 
| Montesquieu, captain of the guards to the Duke 
of Anjou, came up, and asking the name of Ar- 
gence’s prisoner, learned that it was the Prince 
de Conde ; upon which, exclaiming, * Kill him! 
kill him !” he put a pistol to his head and slew 
him on the spot. 

** He took care to do so,” says Brantome, “ for 
it had been strongly recommesded to several of 
the favorites of the Duke of Anjou, whom | 
know, on account of the hatred which he (the 
Duke) bore towards him, ever after the day | 
have mentioned.” 

The corpse was left where it fell, and the 
troops of the court pursued their victory, which 
was now complete. 





The American in Paris. By John Sanderson. 
2 vols. 12mo. Philadelphia: Carey & 
Hart. 1847. 


Tue freedom and Frenchiness of this book 
has made it cariare to the conventional multi- 
tude in many quarters; and one could wish 
pen had not 
Not that 





| that the wit of poor Sanderson’s 
been distilled quite so unctuously. 
his pen is by any means as naughty as that of 
Sterne ; but the naughtiness of a past genera- 


tion is always looked upon more leniently than 
that of our contemporaries ; and thousands who 
have a kind of Cowper-like veneration for the 
classical Sterne are, whimsically enough, ex- 
ceedingly offended with the latitude of expres- 
sion in an American writer, who approached 
Sterne in humor, and exceeded him in w't, 
learning, and variety. Meanwhile, in Europe, 
the work of Sanderson has been extracted 
from, garbled, re-hashed, and, finally, ' 
| produced complete, as one of the cleverest 
books that ever originated from an American 

n. And now that its author is no more, and 
his work has passed through all this varied 
trial abroad, simultaneously with the fiery 
ordeal of “the proprieties” at home, the “ Ame- 
rican a hs will : estan 4 = 
lib shelf as unchallenged as “the Sentl- 
conell Journey.” This" now edition will, 
therefore, be most acceptable to many. |. 

The following extracts, though not specially 
characteristic of Sanderson’s epigrammatic 
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and freedom of handling in a favorable light : 


Taeiiont AND Dancine —‘*‘ I expected to be 
little pleased with this lady, I had heard such 
frequent praises of her accomplishments, but 
was disappointed. Her exceeding beauty sur- 

asses the most excessive eulogy. Her dance is 
the whole rhetoric of pantomime; its move- 
ments, pauses, and attitudes, in their purest 
Attic simplicity, chastity, and urbanity. She 
has a power over the feelings which you will be 
unwilling to concede to her art. She will make 
your heart beat with joy; she will make you 
weep by the sole eloquence of her limbs. What 
inimitable grace! In all she attempts you will 
love her, and best in that which she attempts 
last, If she stands still you will wish her a 
statue, that she may stand still always; or if 
she moves you will wish her a wave of the sea 
that she may do nothing but that—‘ move still, 
still so, and own no other function.” To me she 
appeared last night to have filled up entirely the 
illusion of the play—to have shuffled off this 
gross and clumsy humanity, and to belong to 
some more airy and spiritual world. 

« But my companion, who is a professor, anda 
little ecclesiastical. and bred in that most un- 
dancing country, New England, was scandalized 
at the whole performance. He is of the old 
school, and has ancient notions of the stage, and 
does not approve this modern way of ‘ holding 
the mirror up to nature.’ He was displeased, 
especially, at the scantiness of the lady’s ward- 
robe. I was born further south, and could better 
bear it. 

“ The art of dressing has been carried often by 
the ladies to a blameable excess of quantity ; so 
much so, that a great wit said in his day, a wo- 
man was * the least part of herself.’ Taglioni’s 
sins, it is true, do not lie on this side of the 
category ; she produced last evening nothing but 
herself—Mademoiselle Taglioni in the abstract. 
Ovid would not have complained of her. Her 
lower limbs wore a light silk, imitating nature 
with undistinguishable nicety, and her bosom a 
thin gauze which just relieved the eye, as you 
have seen a fine fleecy cloud hang upon the 
dazzling sun. But there is no gentleman out of 
New England who would not have grieved to 
see her spoilt by villanous mantua-makers. She 
did not, moreover, exceed what the courtesy of 
nations has permitted, and what is necessary to 
the proper exhibition of her art. 

* They call this French opera the ‘ 4cadémie 
Royale de Musique,’ also ‘ the ‘ Frangais,’ in 
contradistinction with the ‘ Italien ;’ finally, the 
‘ Grand Opera ; this latter name because it has 
agreater quantity of thunder and lightning, of 
pasteboard seas, of paper snow storms, and dra- 
gons that spit fire ; also a gorgeousness of ward- 
robe and scenery not equalled upon any theatre 
of Europe. It is certain its ‘ corps de ballet’ 
can outdance all the world put together. 


_ “ Mercy! how deficient we are in our country 
in these elegant accomplishments. In many 
things we are still in our infancy, in dancing we 
are not yet born. We have, it is true, our 
* balanceés,’ and ‘ chassés,’ and back-to-backs, 
and our women do throw a great deal of soul 
into their little feet-—as on a ‘ birth-night,’ or 
an ‘Eighth of January,’ or the like; but the 
Grand Opera, the Opera Frangais, the Académie 
Royale de Musique! 4h, ma fois, c’est la une 
autre affaire! You have read, and so has 
everybody, of the ‘ dancing Greeks ;’ of Thespis, 
so described by Herodotus, who used to dance on 
his head, his feet all the while dangling in the 
air; of the ‘ Gaditanian girls,” so sung by 
Anacreon ; of Hylas, who danced before Augus- 
tus; of the ‘dancing Dervishes,’ who danced 
their religion like our Shakers; of the panto- 
mimic dancers, described by Raynal, and the 
Turkish Almas, by the ‘ sweet Mary Montague ;’ 
and, finally, every one has heard of the * Age of 
Voltaire, the King of Prussia and Vestris’— 
well, all this is outdanced by Taglioni and the 
Grand Opera. 


“* This Opera has seats for two thousand spec- 
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tators, besides an immense saloon (two hundred| ‘‘It is necessary to be as much in love with 
feet by fifty), where a great number of fashion- | dancing as I am to preach so pedantically about 
ables, to relieve their ears from the noise of the | it as I have in this postscript. Its enormous 
singing, promenade themselves magnificently |length, when you have seen Mademoiselle 
during the whole evening, under the light of | Taglioni, wants no apology. When you do see 
brilliant lustres, and where the walls, wain- | her, take care her legs don’t get into your head ; 
scoted with mirrors, multiply their numbers | they kept capering in mine all last night.” 
and charms to infinity. I may as well continue | 
dancing through the rest of this page. 
* Dancing, you know, is a characteristic 
amusement of the French, and you may suppose 
they have accommodations to gratify their taste 
to its fullest extent. There are elegant rotundas 
for dancing in nearly all the public gardens, as 
at ‘ Tivoli,’ ‘ Waxhal d’Eté,.’ and the ‘ Chau- 
miére de Mont Parnasse.’ Besides, there are 
* Guinguettes’ at every Barriére; and in the 














Pere LA CHaise.—** A Frenchman, who en- 
joys life so well, is, of all creatures, the least 
concerned at leaving it. He selects his marble 
of the finest tints; and has often his coffin made 
and grave dug in advance. I noticed several 
open graves, which seemed to me yawning for 
their victims. They dig a good many ahead, so 
as to have them on hand, like ready-made coats 
| (without the sleeves) at the mercer’s. If a 
* Village Fétes,’ which endure the whole sum- | Frenchmen buries his wife, he erects het ones 
mer, dancing is the chief amusement ; and public | _ eo reg Bg gs * wy or gh ae 
ball-rooms are distributed through every quarter | 4 hs t 4 neg ~~ Se — hor on 
of Paris, suited to every one’s rank and fortune. | th, une Bae teen ab Eve Te Chaise as his box at 
The best society of Paris go to the balls of] the opera. He buries his wife, too, the more 
Ranelah, Auteuil, and St. Cloud. The theatres, | agueneeey, having s helf interest in the oon- 
too, are converted into ball-rooms, especially for | 


oe ' , 
the masquerades, from the beginning to the end I found myself at length upon e street 


“cee | crowded with most remarkable personages ; but 
— oe ag dail inns: tie tines | so many that I must put you off as Homer did 
night, and went with a lady from New Orleans. | with his ships. Here was Frangois Neufchatel, 
2 pred in .tonet Gemeds of tha * Selentane® a minister of the Interieur, and author in prose 
Here all the little world seemed to me com-| ond Pgiin, Whe note. Sher 6 Sour Diatis Sues 
pletely and reasonably happy; behaving with all | hette and the Republique, who loved Napoleon 

’ ~ ga 5 and the Empire, and rejoiced at the Restoration. 


the decency, and dancing with almost the grace | ep ag. y 
of high life. We visited half a dozen, paying | a0 Bie Vonneny wile Seater Oe. See eee 


- a es wb | who used to put off his brass for gold, his words 
only ten sous at each for admission. 1 must not| fo, wisdom, and sometimes, in America, his tra- 
tell you it was Sunday night; it is so difficult to | ; . , 


i rr tps his wi 
keep Sunday all alone, and without any one to | elling mistress for his wife, 


help you; the clergy find a great deal of trouble 
to keep it themselves here, there is so little en- | 
couragement. On Sunday only these places are | And here too was the stern and philanthropic 
seen to advantage I am very far from approving | Lanjuinais, who conjured up a devil he could 
of dancing on this day, if one can help it; but [| not lay, in the Revolution; and the great jurist 
have no doubt that in a city like Paris, the | Cambacérés—under Louis XVI. a squire of 
dancers are more taken from the tavern and gin- | Montpellier, under the Convention, Citizen 
shops than from the churches. I do not approve, | Cambacérés; Colleague of Bonaparte in the 
either, of the absolute denunciation this elegant | consulate, and President, Duke, Prince, and 
amusement incurs from many of our religious | Marshal of the Empire under Napoleon. The 
classes in America. If human virtues are put| sword sometimes yields to the gown, and the 
up at too high a price, no one will bid for them. | laurel to the tongue. He died with all the deco- 
Not a word is said against dancing in the Old| rations of Europe about his neck. I would 
or New Testament, and a great deal in favor. | have graven the Code Napoleon upon his tomb. 
Miriam danced, you know how prettily; and | Remember to give him credit for dissuading the 
David danced ‘ before the Lord with all his | execution of the Duke d’Enghien, the Russian 
might,’ to be sure the manner of his dancing was | and Spanish campaigns, and the continuation of 
not quite so commendable, according to the | the war after Dresden. But he never put his 
fashion of our climates. If you will accept} honors to the hazard of dissuading anything very 
classical authority, I will give you pedantry par | strenuously ; like Piso, the Roman, he never 
dessus la téte. The Greeks ascribe to dancing a| differed long in opinion with a ‘man who had 
celestial origin, and they admitted it even | ten legions.’—Do let me introduce you to Mons, 
amongst the accomplishments and amusements | Denon ; he loved the ladies so, and what is 
of their divinities. The graces are represented | more the ladies loved him He first taught us 
almost always in the attitude of dancing; and_ to read hieroglyphics, aud brought us news out 
Apollo, the most amiable of the gods, and the | of A2gypt about Pharaoh and the Ptolemies, and 
god of wisdom, too, is called by Pindar the | he brought over that great ‘ Zodiac of Dendera’ 
‘dancer.’ Indeed, I could show you, if 1| inthe king’s library ; and to M. Messier, who 
pleased, that Jupiter himself sometimes took did not know there was a Revolution in France, | 
part in a cotillion, and on one occasion danced a_ being very busy about the revolution of the stars. 
gavot. | While his wife was dying he asked a few mi- 
sl | nutes’ absence to look after a comet. He died 
Mesosiv d wpxecro rarnp avdpwvre Oewvre. himself in looking through a telescope, and his 
friends had but one eye to close on that occasion. 
Not a word to Chenier, the Jacobin poet; the 
world has not yet made up its mind about his 
merits; nor to Parny, whose poetry is good 
eneugh to deserve your contempt, pure and un- 
qualified. A lyre hangs upon the tomb of Gré- 
try, and a globe in flames upon Madame Blan- 
chard. If I had time, I would inveigh here 
Don’t say that dancing is not a natural inclina- against the audacity of woman. She kills ty- 
tion, or | will set all the savages on you of the | rants, commits suicide, and goes up in balloons. 
Rocky Mountains; and I don’t know how many | She leaves us nothing, unless going to war, and 
of the dumb animals—especially the bears, who, | scarcely that, to characterize our manhood, A 
even on the South Sea Islands, where they | Roman Emperor was obliged to forbid her by 
could not have any relation with the Académie | an edict the profession of the gladiators. I 
Royale de Musique, always express their extreme | must not pass unnoticed M. Pinée, who 3 
joy, Captain Cook says, by this agreeable agita- | his life, and with some success, in teaching 
tion of limbs. And if you won't believe all this; | crazy folks to be reasonable—those in the mad- 
I will take you to see a negro huliday on the| house. And those two brothers, not less worthy 
Mississippi. Now this is enough about dancing ; | than the best, they who gave eyes to the blind 


** Le méme jour a vu finir 
Ses maux, son exile, et sa vie !’ 


There, it is proved to you from an ancient Greek 
poet. I could show you, too, that Epaminondas, 
amongst his rare qualities, is praised by Cor-| 
nelius Nepos for his skill in dancing; and that 
Themistocles, in an evening party at Athens, | 
passed for a clown for refusing to take a share in 
adance. But it is so foppish to quote Greek and 
to be talking to women about the ancients. 














it is very late, and I must dance off to bed. and ears to the dumb, Hatsy and Sicard ;—they 
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must not be forgotten ; and here is a poor poet 
(excuse the tautology) who is buried as decently 
as if he had made sausages —I will conclude 
this part of my catalogue, already as long as 
Lloyd’s or Homer’s, with a Scotch cousin of 
mine, Mr. Justice. He left his wife, young, 
amiable, and beautiful as she was, in Edinburgh, 
for th pleasures of Paris; which pleasures 
broug’.t him in time to the prison of St Pelagie. 
His wife (1 will inquire after her health when I 
go to Scotland) flew to his rescue. She could 
not procure his enlargement, on account of the 
greatness of his debts, but she stayed with him 
in the prison, attended him in his illness, and 
consoled him, and reformed him in his dying 
moments She has placed here a modest tomb 
upon his grave. If you hear any one speak ill 
of a woman, have him taken out and given fifty 
lashes on my account I will settle all the cost 
and damages at the Common Pleas. 

“We are now upon the summit. This site is 
unrivalled in beauty. Montroye, Sévres, Meu- 
don, Mount Calvary, and St. Cloud, are spread 
before us in the distant prospect. The eye rests 
upon the green fields and flowery pastures of 
Montreuil, and forests of Vincennes; and at our 
feet is that great miracle of the world, Paris ; its 
gilded towers, domes, and palaces glittering in 
the sun; and the frequent hearse is bringing up 
its daily contribution of the inhabitants. It is 
near the close of a fine day of autumn. The 
yellow leaf, detached from its branch, comes 
lingering and flutters towards the earth, and is 
trodden upon by the passers by ; others on the 
same branch are yet green, or tinged with the 
blight of the first frosts. That Xerxes, in con- 
templating his multitudinous legions, should 
weep over the prospect of their mortality, he 
being on the very errand of killing men, seems 
to me a notable absurdity ; but that I, who leave 
them to die just as they please, should weep a 
little, ina place so favorable to such emotions, 
would be reasonable enough. While I stood 
here, yesterday, and, looking down upon this hive 
of human beings, listened to the hum of its 
many voices, and saw the silent earth open to 
receive all this life and animation—when I 
looked upon the many graves of my own country- 
men here, and reflected that to-morrow—to- 
morrow, far from my friends and native country, 
I might become ove of the number! Why, I 
would have wept outright, if my manhood had 
not interfered. After all, such feelings were 
perhaps more remarkable in Xerxes ; and Hero- 
dotus was right to give him, and not me, credit 
with posterity. Common passions in common 
men are not subjects of history; but that the 
* king of kings,’ who challenged mountains, and 
fettered oceans, and led myriads to slaughter, 
should yet have his lucid intervals of humanity 

-this is a matter worthy of record. 

«« This is the choice spot of the cemetery. It 
is the spot distinguished for the best society. It 
is covered with the richest array of tombs; and 
all the arts of statuary, sculpture, and architec- 
ture have employed their best skill upon its em- 
bellishment. It is the aristocracy of the grave. 
Here are the Peeresses, the Princesses, and High 
Mightinesses. The rich house of Ormesson, 
Montausin, and Montmorency, and ‘ all the blood 
of all the Howards,’ are upon this Hill. ‘ Jei 
repose tres haute, et tres puissante dame, Emma 
Coglan, Duchesse de Castries ? and here is the 
proud Mausoleum of Russian Kate’s superb no- 
blewoman, Madame Demidoff; which, al- 
though in bad taste, deserves, for its richness, 
whole days of admiration to itself Not one of 
the cleverest of the Parisians is a match for this 
fur-clad damsel of the Neva. Here, too, is Jo- 
seph the money-changer, and other men of 
arithmetic ; the Barings and the Rothschilds of 
Pére la Chaise, with winged goddesses perched 
upon their tombs where ought to be Multiplica- 
tion Tables, And, finally, ministers and great 
Marshals of France, all who have not been 
ashamed to come to the term of life according 
to the due course of mortality, are buried here. 
Here, with images of their living features, upon 
pyramids that pierce the skies— 


“* Heroes in animated marble frown 

And legislators seem to think in stone.’ 
I thought of Washington by the wayside. I 
thought of Franklin at the corner of Arch 
and Fifth—in the midst of a city so improved 
and adorned by his genius, so honored by his 
virtues, with no sculpture but the letters of his 
name, no mausoleum but the grave-digger’s 
cell ! 

** The monument of Foy is reared by the gra- 
titude of the city of Paris, with almost barbaric 
magnificence ; ‘kings for such a tomb would 
wish to die” They have sculptured upon its 
fagade the principal military events of his life. 
His statue has a majestic and noble air, such as 
becomes the great Deputy, whose eloquence was 
lightning, and whose tongue was armed with 
thunder. The countenance is solemn, and the 
arm outstretched, as if to announce some awful 
admonition. Other great men, also, have mo- 
numents here, préeminent in splendor, Kedler- 
man, whose name recalls the Republican victo- 
ries of Valmy aud Jemappes; Suchet, the oldest 
of the Marshals; his ornaments are Rivoli, Zu- 
rich. Genoa, Essling. Two winged Victories 
hold a crown over the head of Lefebvre, and a 
serpent, the symbol of immortality, twines 
around his sword; his trophies are Montmirail, 
Dantzig, the Passage of the Rhine; and next 
Jourdan, Serrurier, Davoust, and, choicer than 
all, the great Duke of Tarento, the Prince of 
Eckmuhl, the rapacious Massena. Howsilent! 
not a footstep is heard of all those who rushed 
to the battle. These military men outdo by far, 
in the splendor of their monuments, all the 
other classes. Ceres and Bacchus, on account of 
the pure, universal, and durable benefits they 
had conferred upon mankind, were raised to the 
rank of supreme divinities, says Plutarch, but 
Hercules and Theseus, and the other heroes, 
were placed only in the rank of demigods, be- 
cause their services were transitory, and inter- 
mixed with the evils of war. The French have 
reversed this wisdom of the Greeks, in Pére la 
Chaise. But, indeed, if they would snatch a 
little of their fame from the oblivious grave, 
there is scarce any other way left; they have so 
spoilt the trade of glory by competition. Why, 
Bonaparte used to send, of these heroes, whole 
bulletins to Paris weekly ; and in Great Britain 
there are no longer alehouses and signposts to 
hang them upon; Smiths, Achmouties, Aber- 
crombies, and Wellingtons;—memory has a 
surfeit of their names. Human veneration is 
not infinite. and it is expanded till, like the 
circle upon the stream, it terminates in naught. 
They who lived before Agamemnon will soon 
have as good a chance as their successors; Wer- 
ter will be as good a hero as Cato, and the Red 
Rover as Lord Nelson. In the early age, when 
events were rare, and men had scarce anything 
to do but live their nine hundred years, heroes 
had some chance to be preserved. They could 
transmit even their mummied bodies to posteri- 
ty ; but with us, loaded as we are with all this 
biography, all this history, besides what science 
and letters are daily imposing upon us—with us, 
who come here to Pére la Chaise at threescore, 
to expect such advantage is unreasonable. The 
truth is, we cannot get along under the accumu- 
lated load, and we must sacrifice a part for the 
safety of the rest of the crew. We must heave 
a few Massenas and Lord Wellingtons overboard 
Ought I not to say a word in this paragraph of 
the unfortunate Ney? He is buried here, like 
his fellow martyr, Labedoyére, at the feet of the 
Suchets. A single cypress is all that grows 
over the ‘ bravest of the brave!’ Read: ‘ Ci 
git le Maréchal Ney, Due dElchingen, 
Prince de la Moscowa: Decédé! * * * le 7 
Decembre, 1315.’ I humbly take my leave of 
the Rivolis and the Wagrams. 

** Here is a most beautiful tomb of a lady sur- 
mounted by an image of Silence, her finger on 
her lip. Does it intimate the lady could keep a 
secret? Oh, no, it admonishes other ladies to 
hold their tongues. This one is all French. 
‘ Ici repose Georgiana, fille de MADEMOISELLE 





Mars.’ She adds, ‘ Gardez vos /armes pour sa 
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mere.’ Whoever loves Thalia and the Grac 

4 ve es 
will not disobey the admonition. And pow let 
me introduce you to Buuffleur, the fleur di 
chevaliers ; to Delile, who went down to tna 
rity behind Virgil and Milton ; and to Bernay. 
din de St. Pierre, whom one forgets, to remem. 
ber only Paul and the delicious Virginia. Here 
too, is Laplace, allotted his six feet like the rest’ 
Eheu! Quid prodest? and Fourcroy, under. 
going one of his own experiments. In the centre 
of all this is Moliéve himself. They should 
have left room beside him for Miss Mars, hig 
best commentary—if, in spite of time, she 
should chance ever to die. Here, too, is Talmg. 
and Mademoiselle Raucourt, immortal for feien. 
ing others’ passions, and La Fontaine, for te\\. 
ing other people’s tales. He has no occasion to 
think anything new who can dress others 
thoughts to such advantage. I observed also q 
few learned ladies, Madame Guizot, Dufrenoy 
and above all Madame Coftin. Are you pot 
sorry she died at twenty-eight, when so many 
fools never die at all? It is plain Providence 
does not trouble itself about what we call humay 
greatness, or genius would not perish thus in 
its infancy, and so many glorious and manly ep. 
terprises would not die in the hatching. Virgij 
would have lived till the completion of his 
fEneid ; Apelles would have put the finishing 
hand upon his Venus. I regret that I must pass, 
with only a nod of recognition, Palissot, Mercier, 
Millevoye, Guinguene, David the painter, and 
even the elegant, the witty, and profligate Beav- 
marchais. Who can pass without a sigh the 
grave of Lavalette? His head was stripped of 
its hair and prepared for the guillotine, when he 
was saved by his wife. Her agitation and exces. 
sive terror, lest he should be retaken, affected 
her brain, and she went mad Her madness is 
of acalm aad melancholy kind; she sits whole 
hours in meditation, and has not spoken a word 
for several years. She is lodged in a maison de 
santé near Paris. 

“TI strolled awhile amongst the ‘ temporary 
cessions,’ the graves of the poor. There are no 
trees here, or artificial tombs. A border of box- 
wood, and sometimes a wire wicker-work, with 
a wooden cross, is all their decoration. [| read 
the inscriptions upon the crosses. 


Pierre Robin 
Age de 67 ans 
Une des Victimes du 28 Juillet, 1830.’ 


By the side in the same wicker enclosure : 
“ ‘Tei repose une victime inconnu, du 28 Juillet, 1832." 


A little tricolored flag was waving between 
them. 
** The following is of a mother upon a child 
of four years. 
“* Prés de mourir, elle nous disait: Ne pleure pas, 
Papa ; ne pleure pas, maman ; je me sens mieux, 
Et elle mourut !” 
Of a son :— 


“*Passant, donne une larme & ma mére, en pensant a la 
tienne.’ 


Of a wife :— 
“*Elle vecut bien, elle aima bien, elle mourut bieu. 
Of an old woman of 81 :— 


“* Une jour on dira de moi, ce qu’on a dit des autres; 
Marie Anne Palet est morte, et l'on n’en pariera plus. 


** This one is pretty :— 


“*Pauvre Marie, 
A 2 Ans*!’ 


“ There is a prettier one of the same kind at 
New York—‘ My Mother.’ , 

“‘ The simple language of the heart succeecs 
better in epitapbs than the ‘lettered Muse; !0r 
grief at the dissolution of natural ties is usually 
more intense amongst the poor than the rich; 
this is notoriously manifest in the funeral cere- 


monies of Pére la Chaise. How, indeed, should 
my lady not rejoice when her lord is dead, if she 
looks well in black ; and my young lord who has 

opped into an estate and title, how should he 
‘ sorry? One ought not, however, to blame 
the rich for exhibiting the signs of woe even 
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where the reality is deficient. The affectation Aaron ‘ speak unto the children of Israel.’ But to persecute and afflict, in order to make itself 
of a virtue is better than the neglect of it; but | the truth is, there is an illusion in my mind at the sole prevailing sect. Near to the tree of 
| would not have it carried -¥ —. ex- | a about all that is English ; I have been Joye, which bears an antidote for every evil, is 
cess. I have heard of a French n bleman here, | so long over head and ears in French people. the poison-tree of hate, and upon it grow all 
a M. Brumoi, who, at his mother’s death, put | I read over these English graves as a studious | conceivable crimes 
his park into mourning ; he craped his deer; | schoolboy his lesson. Me pet per = sll tiaas Oe oie 
put black fish in his ponds, and brought from | ‘Whilst perusing this page of the great vo- e moral B r i Pe n and his virtues 
Paris several barrels of ink to supply his jets lume, I came with astonishment, not expecting 4T€ most intimately ream to human society, 
eau. And every one has read of the Danish | such a rencontre, upon the names of several of and there is no love to God which does not har- 
count, who had his statue placed by the grave of | our own countrymen, and even of our own towns- Monize with love of man; since this is the first 
his wife upon a spring, causing the water to| men. Of Philadelphia were William Temple law of Christianity. A religion, then, which 
spurt through one of the eyes. This statue | I ranklin, Adam Seybert, our old congressman does not spring from this root, whatever else it 
exists yet near Copenhagen, and is called the | and chemist, Samuel Ralston, and Jacob Girard may be, is not Christianity. The root of 
‘ Weeping Eye. —You will often ~ pe armongst Soe he who used to ‘ breakfast with the fanaticism is hatred, a right bitter, haughty 
Ne cae che Sooty Res nti tan wear ith Jove at neon” hated, which endures no eontredtion, ne 
eelin s . < egret, 2 MAY, ’ fs as @ > Fe ° 7 > , : 
jmenre ora mother lingering over the grave | prehension that there might not be good dinners pect ent ama yen ayo ms it 
of her child. in the other world. ‘There is here an eloquent *@CXS With tury ; Father marcers Cian Coacnes, 
“] ascended the hill again by the east side. | and simple tomb upon the grave of Miss Butler, and in the delusion of its murderous cruelty, 
Only think of walking upon the very earth con- | who was cut off in the expectation of unusual ®ppears with bloody Lands before the God of 
secrated so often by the pious footsteps of Ma- | accomplishments, and in the roseate freshness of love to demand its reward. When withheld 
dame de Maintenon. It was here she poured | her youth : from such deeds of faith, the fanatic separates 
out her little peceadilloes into the bosom of Pére cline atts atanian duh tevenntinouere, himself from men, his brothers whom he 
la — _ ne — » pore! goin L’espace d'un matin.’ ‘despises, broods in solitude over his lofty pride, 
curity of a schoolmaster of Lyons, and raise v a naceilier Matick Uledead al hi 
him to the dignity of confessor (some say rival) | I remarked, also, the so of K. M. Smith, je ett. ninassif a war me 
; lr a sy a: | New York; Harriet Lewis, New London: Fran. 40¢8 nothing for others, fulfils no duty ; yea, has 
tothe king. ‘This father was of extraordinary | ‘Ss Laer > j On 5 : sounge : 
5 : ’ | ces Morrison, Kentucky: Francina Wilder, and torn from his heart the fairest and holiest feel- 
personal beauty, and polished manners, _ When | Mrs. Ot; ¢ Bos : A nor sarner Seed , a. Heme of hematite 
he had stepped into the graces of the king, he | TS tom, of Boston. A cypress is planted by | Ing manity. 
used the royal favor to enrich himself and his | the grave of Dr. Campbell of Tennessee, and | oo. 
order. His style of living was magnificent; his some French gurlande are hung upon its branch- | . Christianity 1s, In its inmost nature, the re- 
equipages gorgeous, and in his costly banquets | © Who is he who has won these pious atten- jigion of suffering humanity. The Ancients 
he rivalled the most sumptuous monarchs To | #0"s from the hands of strangers? I am now | had no hospitals ; in Christian lands, the care 
gain admission to his soirées was a favor solicited ag from the inkstand which once belonged | of the sick is a primary object of public and 
by princes. He was crafty, wily, subtle, and to him, and which I will put with my relics. 1) 


7 am lodging in his room, and with the person | private business. How often have the daugh- 
pry cajne ae ener 2 ah a yin ere who attended his fatal illness. She gave ae his a . P ecide nee of humanity = peace 
interests, ‘* He surprises his majesty,’ says Ma- biography as follows: ‘He was always good, | 'V@, ‘aid aside t a ornaments, to hee bpp “ 
dame de Maintenon, ‘into the most boundless always polite, and every one loved him;’ and | and GASES GS pales ; to relieve, BErSS, SNS COM> 
liberality by the mere force of his eloquence.’ | then she burst into tears. fort the beggar upon his bed of thorns. Thus 
The king pronounced, himself, the éloge of his|__“* The last grave I looked upon I will now religion, which seems at first to have only 
confessor at his death in 1709. * He was always,’ | T@@d to you: Died, March Ist, 1832, Frances Heaven in her eye, lightens also our life here 
says his majesty, ‘ of a forgiving temper.’ On Anne, Countess Colonna de Walewski, daughter below. 
the site of these tombs were once his pleasure- of the late John Bulkeley, Esq., of Lisbon, | ~— 
grounds; and here the proud Jesuit stood often | Widow of the late General Humphreys, of the! Jy yain mournest thou over the Good that, as 


ond feshed e th rt and city at his| United States, minister in Spain and Portugal. | : : 
roving a of his me oe pe I could write a romance at the foot of this monu- thou falsely thinkest, has passed away and is 


; . . Nothi isappears or i tro 

have perished, but a part of his orchard still re- | ™ent. I lingered here until the last glimmer- | whieh is watered an ga el a 
mains. I walked up through a low valley, once ings of day faded, and night covered all but the sn tes ‘teathiniaak dhe wot is te ile a aaa a 
the channel of a stream that had supplied the leak and —we marble. I then descended the . d "wage d y uP 
water-pots, the cascades and fountains of this hill, and with many a solemn reflection, reached | es SOS pen Seay pees Se eng oo 
reverend father, It is a romantic spot, but bar- | ™Y solitary lodge in the Faubourg St. Germain ” | However much folly may mistake her, how- 
ren of trees and shrubbery. 1 would plant here| At the time these speculations were written, |¢ver deep she may bury her in the earth, her 
the drooping willow, the cypress of hoary grey, | how exclusively applicable were they to Paris, | divine power still escapes, and commends to 
and I would teach the jay bird in its plumage of | of all cities of the world! And now, as New men, who love her unceasingly, her fruits and 
crape to build here its nest; and while ambition | York becomes daily more Europeanized, it | flowers. Go through the history of the human 
climbs the summit of the hill, the tender poets | myst suggest itself to every resident, that | mind, that is, of its opinions and convictions, 
et A oe — come tobe bu-| the scenes and characters described are more |@nd it will almost seem as if the accidental 
ied in this melancholy valley. : £ L 

“Itis an ehninbene af sammie, that one may and aver re-produced here a coumorpart. «ater A ot gag a4 + obned gdeobacon 
squander as much as one pleases of it without | I'wenty-five ste Wag) and the Cafe in Warren | ent deg ill ft of a itself t P 
diminishing the capital. I found that the sun of | Street, frequented by billiard players, seniors of Pet y> © wil bave it present hv b a 14 
our world was descending fast upon the roofs of | the college hard by, and a few foreign teachers | freely and without constraint, to 7 ener 
St. Cloud, and [ was obliged to run over an acre | of French and music, was the only establish- | ceived in free love. There have at no time 
or two of graves with only a general stare. I | ment of the kind in Manhattan. Now you been wanting men, who have offered to truth, 
hurried about in search of several I had heard! may enter a dozen where French is the pre- or what seemed to them truth, their arm and 
of distinguished for their splendor, but in vain. | yailing language, and where continental | sword; they have also forced a kind of mar- 
There should be a ‘directory’ to tell us where Europeans of all nations take their claret or | Tiage with her, but such a marriage is always 


the dead people live, I stumbled at last upon a | ! , fruitless. Itis as if they should plant a grove 
whole : . ; _| Chablis, their roll and game of dominoes, as/'t a : y pia 
wall poy ones Sepened: apart. Pe regularly as Trinity Church chimes proclaim Where every tree should be held in its place by 


of the admiral ; Caroline Sidney Smith, my lady | the quarters, while Delmonico’s has become Strong stakes, but begins ent ae — 
Campbell, Captain O'Connor, and other august | famous over the Union as the Eating Em- the storm rises, all are laid low. Fruits 




















personages. ‘Their tombs are very genteel. An| poriumof North America. ‘also been bound upon them, fair and lovely to 
Englishman always seems to me (loolishly per- vi ERE. Ee CLE | behold; but these rot off, and then first springs 
hap)a greater man than a Frenchman, and a| THOUGHTS AND FRAGMENTS. up from the freely scattered seed, where one had 
Roman than a Greek, with the same degree of | TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF FREDERICK Jacons. | least ex cted it, a healthy shoot. How often 
merit. The one, I believe, makes his wisdom (Concluded). has a deeting word, spoken in a happy mo- 


pass for more, the other for less than it is worth. Virtue is not the final aim of man, but a| ment, sunk into the depths of a heart that was 
The great polish of the human character di-| union with God through virtue. Qa this road,| not before open to any such instruction; how 
Pere its solidity. Lord Chesterfield would | morality and religion travel hand in hand. | often has the word of another created a world 
esticheas wp pe af ae pee — mag | True religion will bring to God through virtue | of thought, and kindled in the darkness the 
say that a certain pe Eyre ‘y at" pared anner | 294 holiness; false would attain to heavenly | clear day of knowledge! It better beseems 
adds to the general eplelen Fea alia The felicity through court-service and hypocrisy,|thee, and thou wouldst act more piously, in 
Frenchman wastes, and the Englishman hus-| Winning great rewards by small sacrifices. humility to revere this chance which a divine 
bands his greatness; the latter hides his little aa | wisdom rules, than to press thy truth upon 
assions, and does small things by deputy. Like} Through almost all the ages of neon | man. All force is here sinful, yea, the great- 

oses, he retires into the mountain and bids , Tuns the error that a certain creed has the right | est of sins against the free spirit. Only that 
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which forms itself freely, enjoys any duration. 
Therefore are those the worst enemies of 
truth who plow her fields with the sword, and 
bind her to the yoke of power ; and with what- 
ever title or words they may adorn themselves, 
they are to be ranked with that tyrant who 
construed the wailing cries within his brazen 
bull, into a song of praise. 

I do not much esteem that man’s love of 
truth who, in respect to that which he thinks 
and believes, fears oral communications. 
Truly, contradiction disturbs, and thou mayest 
more quietly remain in thy error within the 
four walls of thy house. It may, indeed, often 
happen, that thou comest forth out of thy 
study right confident and proud, as from the 
temple of infallible knowledge ; when, if thou 
wouldst but impart thy revelation, thou 
wouldst return to thy house with depressed 
head, and hardened with many doubts. But 
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Thou art a type of these degenerate days, 

Where love of simple honor all hath died ; 

Oh, dusty, gry, and eager multitude, 

Agupe for gold.—No! do not thus condemn ; 

For hundreds here are innocent, and good, 

And young, and fair, among—but not of them; 
And hnndreds more enjoy with gratitude 
This well-earned holiday, so bright and green ; 
Do not condemn! it ts a stirring scene, 

Though vanity and folly fill it up: 

Look how the mettled racers please the Queen! 

Ha, brave John Day—a Hero wins the cup.” 


I have inserted these two littie gems, al- 


end of the house, with French casement win- | 
dows. On either side of the door are two | 
large carved ebony cabinets, richly inlaid with | 
medallion; above the mantel is a superb 
Guido, representing a life-size of Diana, 
rising with her crown in her hand, above the 
rolling world; opposite are some fine things by | 
Teniers and Vandyck, and the remaining space | 
on the sides of the room is well covered with | 
the masters ; and between the two further win- | 
dows, on a composite revolving pedestal, is an though mere impromptus, and, perhaps, far 
exquisite life-size statue of The Girl tying | unequal to his greater efforts in his Geraldine, 
her Sandal, the chef d’euvre of Rudolph} his Thousand Lines, and his recent glorious 
Schadow. The furniture in the room was of Ode on Waterloo; because they have never 
course in good taste. I waited a moment;’ been published in America, and because the 
and soon Mr. Tupper came in with a joyous Sonnet gives a faithful and striking picture of 
welcome. He is short in person, and his | the Queen’s Day at Ascot, which I had the 
countenance is a striking portrait of our own pleasure of witnessing myself. A race in 
Washingtor Irving. He is young—just 36:| England, and particularly at Ascot, on the 
and after graduating at Oxford, inheriting a | Vase-day, when the Queen attends, is not the 
considerable estate, and being anxious to resort only of the jockey and gambler, but you 








thus should it be. Destroy the house of the 
ant, tear away the web of the spider, as often 
as thou wilt, they rest not until they have 
built and spun it again; yea, they set their 
lives upon it. So is it with creatures which 
thou namest irrational. And shall rational 
man, he who boasts himself an offapring of the 
Divine Nature, he whose inmost being rests 
only in truth and clear knowledge, shall he, 
out of unpardonable love of quiet and repose, 
cling fast to the untenable, only mourn the 
lost, and rather avoid and abuse those who 


differ from him, than set all his powers, and if | 


it must be so, life itself, upon rearing the edi- 
fice of truth ? 





To acknowledge our obligation to obey the 
commands of reason, without a God over it, 
whose organ the reason is, is to make peace 
upon the hardest conditions, with an ambassa- 
dor who has no credentials to present. 





PHoreign Correspondence. 


A VISIT TO MARTIN FARQUHAR TUPPER. 
June 19, 1847. 
A rewrdays since, having received a long and 
cordial invitation from Mr. Tupper, to come 
down from London, and spend a day with him, 
at his seat in the Vale of Albury, near the 
Town of Guilford, county of Surrey, I took an 
early train this morning, from the Nine Elms 
station, at Vauxhall Bridge, for Guilford. It 
was a lovely ride of some two hours; through 
a county cultured like a garden, and rich with 
the promise of a full harvest. Mr. Tupper’s 
house was about four miles of carriage drive 
from the Guilford Station. His invitation had 
fully detailed the time and manner of travel 
down from town; and also sketched a pro- 
gramme for the occupation of the day, which 
we abundantly fulfilled. 

His seat is just out of the village of Albury. 
It is a house somewhat in the style of the 
reign of Charles I. ; and indeed one portion of 
it in the interior is but little changed. With 
its heavy black-oak staircase—its small and 
loophole-like chambers, and narrow lancet- 
gothic windows, it needs but little to imagine 
yourself in some stronghold of the past ages. 
The house stands in the lap of a sweet valley, 
surrounded on all sides by fine rolling hills: it 
is quite large, with a circular little park in 
front, in which there were some Lebanon 
cedars, Spanish oaks, and fine yews. Its 
entrance is a gothic portal on the south side, 
and along this front planted arbor-wise, were 
twined many beautiful climbing roses. I sent 
in my card ; and was ushered into the drawing- 
room, a large and elegant room at the west 





marry (for his affections had been enthralled | will see the superb Grand Stand crowded with 
quite early in life), his father decided that, be- | refined ladies of the aristocracy ; and the in- 
fore marriage, he should adopt some profession, | terest of the scene is far more in the brilliant 
In compliance with his father’s wishes, he, as | assemblage, than in the running of the horses. 
it is styled, “ate” through his terms at Lin-| To returntomy host, Mr. Tupper; I was 
‘coln’s Inn, was called to the Bar in due time, soon introduced to Mrs. T., who certainly is a 
married, and settled in this delightful spot. wife every way worthy of him and of those 
| We talked a while together about America beautiful verses recently written by him and 
|and her authors; and he said that his reading ors in the Literary World, wherein he 
had been lately turned towards America, from | has enshrined her, 1 might almost say, in an 
| the favor wherewith they had received his writ- affectionate immortality. 1 had brought down 
ings, adding that he looked on every Ameri-| with me from London a series of the Literary 
can as at least his cousin by a common descent World which I had just received, containing 
from the same old English stock. He talked | these lines; andas Mr. T., in looking with de- 
on delightedly and with deep and unrestrained lighted interest through every page, came to 
feeling about our Longfellow, Bryant, Irving,| these lines, he commenced reading them 
Willis, and others; praised Edgar Poe’s tales, aloud, but had scarcely got beyond one verse 
and a poem by Cornelius Mathews; flying before his eyes filled with tears, and his voice 
about, like one unaccustomed to discipline the choked with emotion, and he was obliged to 
energies of a full mind, he read to me almost stop. Wiping away the natural tear, he tried 
in the same breath, the two following poems | to explain to me that he was doubly touched 
about Ascot, written in the circumstances he | both with the feeling expressed in those sweet 
describes, upon the Queen’s Day, June 3d,| lines (or feeble verses as he called them), end 
1847, when John Day, the owner of the horse, | also with the compliment in seeing them so 
Hero, won the racing prize, the annual Vase | much thought of, as to be found, unexpectedly 
presented by the Emperor of Russia. | to himself, in the columns of an able American 
should add too, for the benefit of the New| Review. Those verses open as with a sun- 
Yorkers who may not be as intimately ac-| gleam the domestic bliss of the Family of Al- 
quainted with the localities, Ascot is about 30, bury, and show those strong, natural, and 
odd miles from Albury, over a fine road, which | hearth-side affections, which bind this happy 
Mr. Tupper, of course, performed in the Eng- | circle of his six charming children, his dear 
| lish fashion, on the back of his own pony. | wife and himself, so tenderly together. ‘The 
GOING TO ASCOT. | man who could write such verses must needs 
Written in the saddle on the crown of my hat, June 3, 1847. | be full of the best feelings of our nature } and 
Avy Gve on a dewy merming certainly it has never been my lot to be the 
Before the biaze of day, — | guest of a family, where every household al- 
be = by ng Eo Fag mettled horse, fection was stronger or purer than at Albury. 
To drink the rich mea breath of the gorse, | Mr. Tupper went | on talking unrestrainedly 
And bathe in the breeze of the downs— |and with much feeling and power about men 
Ha, man! if you can, mateh bliss like this land books, and how happily he lived here: he 

In all the joys of towns. aise appuy : 
also spoke with much interest of America, and 
carelully inquired after his American corres- 
ndents and unseen friends, amongst others, 
ngfellow, a beautiful copy of whose poems 

lay on the centre-table before us. 

Lunch was now ready; we went through a 
hall, hung around with ancestral portraits in 
stiff old Elizabethan ruffs and rapiers, to the 
| dining-room, at the other end of the house. 
| This room, like the rest, is filled with the works 
'of the masters; at the left corner of the fur- 
ther end are four very ancient and curious 
paintings upon marble, by an artist of the 15th 
century, who took the name of Tempesta, as 
‘a nom de guerre. He was a Cuyp in his 
‘time. The figures and animals are admirably 
done. ‘Two of them represent the Drowning 
of Pharaoh in the Red Sea, wherein the artist 
has left the veins of the marble exposed to 
show the literal red waves. We sat down to- 








With glad and grateful tongue to join 
The lark in his matin hymn ; 

And thence, on faith’s ocean wing, to spring, 
And sing with cherabimn! 

To pray from a deep and tender heart 
With all things praying anew — 

The birds and the bees, and the whispering trees, 
And heather, be-dropped with dew ;— 

To be one with those early worshippers, 
And pour the pean, too! 





Then off again. with a slackened rein 
And a bounding heart within, 

To dash at a gallop, over the plains 
Health's goiden cup to win! 

This, this ts the race, tor gain and grace 
Richer than vases and crowns; 

And you that boast your pleasures the most, 
Among the steam of towns, 

Come, taste true bliss, in a morning like this, 
Galloping over the Downs!" 


ASCOT: June 3, 1847. 
Veritably written on the back of my racing card. 


* Modern Olympia shorn of ali their pride— 
The patriot spirit, and unlucred praise— 
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ther to a hearty lunch, seasoned by Tupper’s | day’s post I enc 


ne way of talk and thought; and afterwards ‘lines, which, though greatly unworthy, were 
started on a country ramble, the day being su- honored by Mr. Tupper with, what seemed to 
perb. We walked together in earnest, happy | me, unexpected praise. 


conversation over hill and dale, stopping often | 
to look at the noble prospect of the swelling | 
hills around, and the fine farming valleys ; the | 
scenery in many respects resembling that of, 
Derbyshire. He pointed out a corner of a dis- | 
tant field as being evidently the seat of a Ro- | 
man Castrum, where he had recently found | 
numerous Roman coins and stamped tiles, | 
which he afterwards showed me in his cabi-| 
net. On our return, we met his happy chil-| 
dren on the green—his Selwyn, his Ellya, Ma- | 
ry, and the rest, indeed, six in all. And 
soon after went up stairs together to pre- 

re for dinner. He there showed me the | 
gold medal just given him by the King of | 
Prussia, for his Proverbial Philosophy; and | 
also a small snuff-box, made from the oak of 
Washington’s coffin, not long since received | 
by him from Boston, with a sonnet by Alman-_ 
zor W. Boynton. He prized it highly, not 
only as a memorial of real greatness, but | 
as a delicate compliment from an unseen | 
friend afar off. A neighbor, who had been in| 
America, had been invited to meet me at din- 
ner. Our walk had given us an appetite, and 
we sat down to a capital dinner, and talked 
delightedly, for three or four hours, about books 
and men, the notables of America, and its future 
glories; indeed, it seemed we should never 
finish. He presented me with a copy of his 
Thousand Lines, and a well engraved portrait. 
Presently the pony chaise was brought up, | 
and we mounted, parting, like friends of long | 
years, with the happy household, for a circui- | 
tous drive through the best portions of Surrey | 
down to Guilford. Mr. Tupper drove me first 
along an elevated road, commanding extensive | 
prospects of a rich country, and then over the 
sward, into a Druidical Circle ; here were huge 
yew trees, over thirty feet in girth ; the sacred 
tree of the Druids ; planted in an exact circle, | 
surrounding, doubtless, in old times, an altar- | 
mound for their sacrifices. We alighted and | 


measured one, which was very curious, as at | 
its foot, from eighteen feet high above the | 
ground, without any apparently separate root, 
a bright-leaved tree had grown thriftily upon | 
it, whilst the top was dark with the new fo- 
liage. A little further on in the distance is | 
the picturesque ruin of St. Martha’s, a church 
said to be of the era of Alfred, now about to 
be restored ; and, rising a hill, a long way off, a | 
view of near forty miles in extent. we saw the | 
grand towers of Windsor Castle, and the long 
smoky outline of distant London. We soon’ 
reached Guilford. ‘The town is indeed a relic | 
of old days, with much the same quaint air as 
York. Its curious old castle on the hill was 


mentioned in King Alfred’s testament, and it | 


is still kept in repair, although put to other | 
uses. ‘There are several exceedingly curious | 
and ancient Saxon and Norman churches here ; | 


TO MARTIN F. TUPPER. 
FriEnp of the thoughtful brow, and meek, full 


yes 
A thousand blessings from my heart on thee ! 
Thy words of truth are garnered from on High, 
And uttered from a spirit warm and free. 


An humble pilgrim, from a foreign land, 
With reverence to thee, as a sage, I came, 

But as a Friend !—with open heart and hand, 
I was received, although unknown to fame. 


In that sweet vale! thine own dear nook of 
peace, 
The centre of thy soul’s refined joys, 
Far from the city’s turmoil, and at ease, 
Thy heart entwines its deathless memories. 


Where’er upon the earth | wander hence, 
To sacred Albury shall my vision turn, 
A spot irradiate by Truth, strong sense, 
Heart-springing Thoughts—and words that 
thrill and burn. 


I have thus given an imperfect, but detailed 
record of a well-spent day. Its memory will 
always be bright and fresh with me. My 


apology, if in truth I need any, is the belief 


that a knowledge of the daily life of a man of 
genius must always be of interest to those who 
sympathize with and admire the productions of 
his mind ; and particularly so to his numerous 
American readers, who cannot expect to know 
him personally. R. D. or New York. 


NO. XI. 
The Gulf of Spezzia—Genoa again—Pavia 
—Milan—Cathedral—the Last Supper— 
Churches—Brera—Start for Venice. 
April 16th—53d day.—Started off again at 6 
as before. Passed through MAssa Ducaue, a 
picturesquely-situated little city: in the Piazza 


before the ducal palace a splendid cathedral was | 


destroyed not long since by one of the princesses 
of this mighty domain, because it obstructed 


her view! Passed through the town of Carra- | 
|RA, aboul five miles from the famous marble 


qnarries—we should have known the place 
without a label, there were so many sculptors’ 


| studios, and so much fine white marble lying 


about and wasted on little paltry buildings; for 


here, of course, it is cheaper than bricks. Next, 


Luna, once a famous Etruscan city : were stop- 
ped at two or three petty custom houses for in- 
spection of passports. Lunched at Saranza: 
here the Contadine, or peasant and working- 
women wear funny little bonnets, scarcely large 
enough for a child’s doll,—fastened oddly on the 
tops of their heads; so droil an affair that we 
bought one as a specimen. Reached Spezza 


at 3, and stopped at the new hotel on the shores | 


of the bay. This bay or gulf of Spezzia, forms 
a harbor large enough for all the navies of Eu- 
rope to ride in safety—and Napoleon intended 
making it his chief naval station—but the inte- 
rests of Toulon prevailed. Enjoyed an hour on 
the beach daring the surf which beats up here 





losed to him the following | Genoa, although 20 miles distant—continue 


| along the bold shores of the Mediterranean, the 
, road now and then leaving the sea and climbing 
a mountainous pass, giving at every step a new 
and splendid view. Passed through several vil- 
lages: brilliant scene from Albaro, a suburb of 
| Genoa la superba, of that fine city rising in ter- 
| races from the harbor, and flanked by the nearer 
| fortified hills and more distant mountains along 
the coast, now white with the snow which fell 
| last night; and making the sky look still bluer 
| and the sun still brighter. The fall of snow, by 
| the way, a most unusual thing here so late in 
the season, so our coachman says. Entered the 
| gate of Genoa at 9 A.M., in the midst of the 
|market people; three minutes’ detention only, 
and luggage not opened or taken off; and we 
were soon snugly stowed at the Croce di Malta, 
| another excellent hotel—so good that there is 
| but a pin’s choice between it and Hotel Feder, 
| where we lodged before. 
| A pleasant resting time. But, meanwhile, the 
| first thing necessary is to engage places for Mi- 
lan. P.M. A visit to the Marquis Durazzo. * * * 
| Called at Post Office to inquire for letters and 
| was handed a parcel of 100 or more, to take my 
| choice! All the poste-restante letters may be se- 
| lected from, apparently by any one who applies! 
Rather unsafe, one would imagine. Visited a 
few more of the sights of Genoa, and were still 
more impressed with the grandeur of the pala- 
ces, the excellence of the pavements; the busy, 
thriving air of the mercantile part, and the im- 
posing effect of the street views,—even those of 
the narrow Vicolos. Our Servian friends sent 
the hotel porter to engage places for hearing the 
| new Prima Donna at the opera; the price after- 
| wards found to be 60 francs for four seats! [At 
| Florence, one has an opera box for a dollar.J— 
| Mem. One must ask the price of everything 
{in Italy. The house (Carlo Felice) very hand- 
some, third in size in Italy; completely filled ; 
|rich specimen of Italian enthusiasm; the new 
| vocalist called out to make curtseys no less than 
35 times in the course of three hours; she was 
not a miracle either,—far from it. Opera, Bea- 
trice di Tenda, a very tragic story indeed. 

April \8th—55th day.—Attended church at 
St. Stefano della Porta, where there was a grand 
celebration in honor of the Virgin or of the pa- 
tron saiut; the church gaily decorated with 
| flags and rich crimson velvet and gold hangings, 
letc. The music was magnificent—a full band 
accompanied the choir and organ, and there 
| were several fine voices. But it was more like 
| a 4th of July celebration than a church service. 
| Heard the sermon also in the cathedral, a curi- 
| ous edifice, but not equal to those of Pisa and 
| Florence. In the rich chapel of John the Bap- 
| tist, in this cathedral, no female is permitted ex- 
| cept on one day in the year; a punishment in- 

flicted on the sex because of Herodias! P.M 
| Visited St. Siro, a church overloaded with orna- 
| ment, but noted as the most ancient in Genoa. 
| Pleasant walk to the public gardens, near the 
'walls, where the people were sunning them- 
| selves in great numbers) The female costume 

(white scarf over the head), remarkabiy neat 
and pretty ; the women seem to take great pride 

in the tidiness of their head-gear, and the Ge- 

‘/noese generally are a well looking, thrifty, and 
| substantial sort of people. 


“er . : with tremendous force, the breeze being freshin| April 19th—56th day —One or two more of 

and, driving down the main street, I alighted a | the Mediterranean. Fine ride along the shore, | the poleces. In the Palazzo SERRA We saw a 
moment, and looked into the hospital tounded | through Borghetto, and Bracco, to Cu1avari, a| saloon, the gilding of which is said to have cost 
here, 1616, for the support of a Master and | town of 10,0U0; old and curious—houses built | 1,000,000 francs. The pictures in the two Spi- 
twelve poor brethren of Archbishop Abbot. It/on open arcades; fine churches. Road again | nola palaces are fine. ‘The royal palace and that 
is a plain quadrangle, of brick; and there are | winds around bold picturesque hills, ever and ‘of Doria Pamfili, both very stately outside, but 
some fine stainings in its little chapel ; and, | anon giving fine glimpses of the Mediterranean. | the interior not visible at present. Looked into 
like those many other charitable foundations, |The mountain scenery very picturesque ; alto- the ci-devant Banco pt San GrorG1o,—the 
which are proud monuments for England, and gether the most beautiful and interesting route | most ancient banking-house in Europe, now the 
make one man’s memory a blessing to all fu- | we have travelled in Italy. Lodged at Rapat-|custom-house. The hall contains statues of Ge- 
ture times, is still maintained with scrupulous Lo, another large and active lown finely situated | noese nobles and citizens who have built hospi- 
conformity to the will of the founder | along the shores of the bay. Our vetturino | tals, and done other good things in their day and 
. | serves us well and secures good rooms and fare: | generation. Purchased some of the pretty silver 


7 ; | “¢ ; : ;8 : : 
In a few moments we were at the railroad | the Servians continue to be pleasant compa- | filagree work at the Croce di Malta, for our host 


station, and with many warm wishes and kind | pions. is the manufacturer, and at 1 P.M., took leave of 
counsels we parted, and in an hour or two the| April 17th—54th day.—Another magnificent | our pleasant Servian friends (who go to Nice, but 
rails brought me back to town. By the next|ride. Started at 5, and soon saw the outposts of | promise to come to New York) Started off in 
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the diligence for Miutan (the malle-post pla- 
ces lost by 5 minutes). Road passes along the 
curve of the port, and then climbs up the steep 
hills for several miles; and before night we had 
crossed the ridge of the Appenines, and passed 
through Novi, a town of 10,000 (where the 
Turin and Milan roads meet), Ronco, Arquata, 
Voghera, &c. Pushed on all night, of course ; 


at daybreak crossed the Po on a bridge of boats ; | 
a few miles further crossed the Ticino in same | 


mode, and came to the Austrian custom-house in 
the suburbs of Pavia; officers very civil, and 
luggage but nominally examined: changed di- 
ligence for one with the Austrian double-headed 
black eagle on the panel, and svon observed that 
fabulous bird pictured over various establish- 
ments. Country now entirely flat as far as the 
eye can reach—for we are in the fertile plains of 
Lombardy, and shall continue so a good while. 
Entered Pavia at 7 A.M by acovered bridge 


used for barracks; refectory deserted, but some 
care is now taken of this famous picture—it is 
better preserved than I expected, as it was said 
to be nearly obliterated ; painted in oil, on the 
wall; if it had been in fresco it would have bet- 
ter endured its bad usage The monks, Napo- 
leon’s soldiers and their horses, and the water 
froin the canal, have together done their best to 
destroy it; only strange that so much remains. 
Another fine painting in fresco, in the refectory 
—the crucifixion: painted in 1495. 


The church of Santa Maria della Grazie 


has a very fine dome, and some other peculiari- 
| ties—but to remember all the characteristics of 


| mortal can do. 


all the churches one sees in Italy is more than 
From there went to St. dm- 


| brose, because it is very ancient ; and found it to 


over the Ticino ; passed the extensive edifice of | 


the famous University, founded by Charlemagne 
more than 1000 years ago! Rather fine city; 


diligenza allows us time to take coffee, and then | 


we rattle on again, passing the four remaining 
square towers, now surmounted by belfries; 
Pavia once contained 525 of them! Road now 
passed along a broad canal straight as an arrow, 
—the country as flat as a pancake, the grass in- 
tensely green, and the willows and poplars as 
close and regular as an army. Half a mile from 
the road, on the right, the conductor pointed out 
the famous Certosa della Beata -Virgine delle 
Grazie—the most splendid monastery in the 
world ; founded by Visconti, first duke of Milan, 
to atone for certain murders. The chapel in it 
is described as being perfectly gorgeous. ** Quel 
dommage !"" emphatically said our conductor, 
when we told him we should not have time to 
see it. 
of Pavia, where Francis I. was taken prisoner. 
Passed the castle where the terrible tragedy of 
BEATRICE DELLA TENDA was originally acted, 
by order of one of the blood-thirsty Visconti. 
Entered Milan at 9 A.M. by the fine Porta Ti- 
cinese; old Roman columns near this gate 
Stopped at Hotel de l’Europe, but soon found it 
was a great mistake—a dirty place, and the peo- 
ple inattentive—the Gran’ Bretagna, or Croce di 
Malta looked much better. 

April 2th—5ith day—MiLan.—First thing 
to-day, after breakfast, was a walk to the glorious 
CATHEDRAL, close by our hotel. It is, indeed, 


|elaborate ceiling, ete. 


be really very curious and quaint; court-yard in 
front built in the 9th century; singular bronze 
serpent; said to be the very identical brazen 
serpent of the Israelites in the wilderness (!) 
in spite of the Scripture account of the fate of 
that one: very curious pulpit. Did not pay 5 
francs to see the famous basso-relievos of gold 
and silver, commemorating St. Ambrose and 
other noted * fathers :” ceilings of Mosaics and 
gold ground. San Vittore al Corpo; rich and 
The Amprostan Lt- 


| BRARY—arich and important collection ; well 


| arranged ; 


about $7,000 volumes and 5,500 
manuscripts; among the latter are Virgil, 
copied and annotated by Petrarch ; Josephus, in 
Latin, upon papyrus; Homer MS. of 4th 
century, with 58 illuminations, curiously illus- 
trative of that early period; a large volume of 
drawings by Leonardo da Vinci, very curious 
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sights,” fatigue has not yet conquered; every 
fresh bright day (and they are all so, for not 4 
rainy one have we had yet) brings keener ry; lish 
for the beautiful things which Italy continual|y 
strews in ovr path. . 

April 2ist—58th day.—At sunrise, by ap- 
pointment, on the top of the glorious Cathedral 
even to the highest turret, 350 feet from the 
floor. Marvellous work ! the roof more wonder. 
ful even than the rest Our guide insists that 
there are niches and turrets, outside the build. 
ing, for 10,000 marble statues, and that 6,000 o¢ 
them are finished ; if there are half that number 
such a population is amazing enough ; at any 
rate there are too many for a visitor easily {5 
count. They say that the tall sharp pinnacles 
of one of the Alps gave the pattern for this 
architectural vision of beauty. We walked 
about the roof, one terrace above another, like 4 
little marble city, each street lined with files o; 
petrified priests, saints, and angels. But the 
view beyond, was even still better worth the 
ascent. The city spread out under your feet, 
much like other cities; the vast plains beyond, 
on every side, very like other monotonous green 














‘fields: but the eye rests with keen pleasure on 


that side of the horizon where the whole range 
of THe Axps covered with perpetual snows, 


| are set into the panorama against the deep blue 
| sky, 


as if they were an impassable barrier 
against access to all the world beyond. From 


| Mont Cenis on the west, to Monte Rosa, St Go- 
|thard, and the Simplon; the mountains near 
| the lakes of Como and Lugano ; the towns dotted 


| 


along the vast plain of Lombardy—Lodi, Cre- 
mona, Crema, &c. ; altogether it is a magnificent 


from the variety of subjects ; architectural de- | panorama; and one cannot help feeling a glow ot 
signs by Bramante—Livy translated in Italian | excitement in such a first view of the Alps. 


Near this was fought the famous battle | 


by Boccacio, &c. 


Gallery of paintings connect- | One more visit remains among the essentials of 


ed with the library, contains many interesting |Milan—the Brera gallery of pictures—an im- 
relics of art—Raphael’s cartoon of the School of | mense establishment including an Academy of 


Athens; Michael Angelo’s studies for the ** Last | Fine Arts. 


| Judgment ;” several drawings and paintings by 


a beautiful—a graceful—a wonderful structure, | 
The lower and older part a good deal blackened 
by age; for it was commenced 450 years ago ; | 


front nearly new ogee per by Napoleon at a 
cost of three and a half millions of francs) ; and 


the whole built of white marble, in the most | 


graceful and airy style of Gothic; exterior 
covered with statues and ornaments, and sur- 
mounted by innumerable light and symmetrical 
turrets. I 
moniously beautiful, that it is difficult to decide 
whether it or the outside deserves most admira- 
tion. The ceiling, though of wood, appears to 
be of marble, and marvellously cut into the most 
delicate patterns of scroll work ; but this is the 
only instance of imitation in the building. Im- 
mense, yet graceful and lofty marble pillars; 
superb stained glass windows, and harmonious 
proportions of the whole interior: it almost 
satisfies one’s brightest ideal of perfection. The 
windows behind the grand altar particularly 
brilliant and beautiful. Sacristy; splendid dis- 
play of the Cathedral treasures of gold, silver, 
and precious stones, of immense value; a‘ Pix” 
made by Benvenuto Cellini; rich relies of St. 
Carlo the patron of the Cathedral, &c. Many of 
the old painted windows had been destroyed, and 


very inferior to the old. Ascent to the top de- 
ferred. After the Cathedral, the next (to us) 
most curious article in Milan was Leonardo da 
Vinci's ** Last Supper.” 


The interior so grand, rich, and har- | 


L. da Vinci, Luini, and Guido. Some fine mo- 
dern models in bronze, for arches and buildings, 
creditable to Milanese taste and skill. Fiacre 
(they are good and cheap at Milan) to the Arc 
pe LA Pace; a splendid triumphal arch of 
white marble, at the entrance into Milan from 
the Simpton Roap, commenced by Napoleon, 
but finished in 1838 by the Austrian emperor ; 
the top decorated with a colossal figure of Peace 
in acar drawn by four spirited horses—also in 
white marble; the whole effect exceedingly 
beautiful, and in good taste, and the position of 
the arch isolated ina level plain, gives it a fine 
effect. Ascended to the top, and founda superb 
view of Milan, the plains of Lombardy and the 
Alps—but that from the cathedral will be more 
comprehensive. Parade ground and Castle of 
Milan in the vicinity of this arch. THeatre 
or San Caro, closed from April to October, 
but as it is the largest in Europe it was worth 
seeing ; so our fat one-eyed guide found the cus- 


| todé, and a lire or two purchased us a view of 


size of life, and in proper costume, strutting | 


the interior with a dozen candles provided for 
the occasion: it is certainly immense; six tiers 
of boxes, some of them superbly fitted ; 400 per- 
sons and 40 horses sometimes displayed on the 
stage at once. Dined at Restaurant Cova; equal 
to the Parisian Véry Evening, followed Dick- 
ens’s example, and went to see Joan or Arc 
performed by puppets ; a droll and very ingeni. 
ous performance it was; puppets or dolls the 


about the stage, stamping and gesticulating, and 
apparently talking with great emphasis, like the 
ordinary operations of actors—the figures pulled 
about, and their gestures managed by invisible 


, / wires, and the voices from behind contrived to 
a part of them only are restored ; the new ones | 


match the gestures with ludicrous effect. Joan, 


| herself, orated with sublime enthusiasm; it was 


Everybody knows it is | 


nearly destroyed, but yet everybody goes to see | 


it—in the refectory of an old convent connected 
with Santa Maria della Gracie—convent now 


*« deeds of dreadful note.” But our day’s work 
had brought such an “ exposition of sleep,” that 


i 





| 
| 


The collection contains many ordi- 
nary pictures, but some forty or fifty are fine and 
valuable. I noted particularly a Dance of 
Cupids by Albano ; Annunciation by Francia ; 
Abraham and Hagar by Guercino ; two |and- 
scapes by Canaletti ; a head by Rembrandt; 
the betrothal of Joseph and Mary, an early pic- 
ture by Raphael ; and some remarkable land- 
scapes, by Marco Gozzi and Fidanza. Fare- 
well walk through the streets of Milan; some 
of them fine, but there is far less imposing archi- 
tecture here than at Genoa, Florence, or Rome; 
aspect of respectability, however, and thriving 
business; more American than any city in 
Italy. Sad disappointment not to see those 
beautiful gems of lakes—Como, Lugano, and 
Maggiore—but Venice and Munich are the 
alternatives, so we must move on! Coupé 
places engaged for Venice! the diligence to 
take us to Verona and Vicenza, to meet tle 
railway, thence to the city of the sea. Left at 
1 P. M., by the Porta Orientale—diligence car- 
ried on the railway from Milan as far as it is 
finished, 18 miles, to Treviglio. Flat green 
fields and poplars again all the way. After tak- 
ing wheels again at Treviglio, passed throug! 
Caravaggio, which gave name to one of the 
Michael Angelos ; Caleeo and Chiari (av- 
cienf, and once famous), to Brescra, where we 
dined; two diligences from same office. Stout 
Uncle John Bull with his wife, and any quan- 
tity of daughters in the other vehicle ; he can't 
speak a word except in his native tongue, and 
his indignation because the waiters won’t un- 
derstand him, greatly amuses the Italian part ol 
the company. Brescia, a large and respectable 
place; 35,000; appears busy; called Brescia 
? Armata, and famed for fortifications, weapons, 
and valor; captured in 1512 by the noted Gas- 
ton de Foix, and Chevalier sans-peur-sans-re- 


proche Bayard, whose chivalrous generosity at 
almost enough to rouse up the very spectators to | 


the siege was the father of a very good anecdote. 
Two cathedrals here—Museum, and Roman re- 
mains and Picture Galleries—but the part of 


we were glad enough to leave Jaan to fight out | Brescia, which we specially examined, was our 
‘her own battles, while we should take a little | dinner at the post-house ; a needful preparative 


rest. 


Yet with all our activity in “* doing the | for a night in the diligence 
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ERROR. 
I saw a light cloud floating in the sheen 
Of the resplendent moonshine :—undefined, 
Its fleecy edges shivered in the wind, 
Alone, at first, it moved, in distance seen, 
But as it neared on the broad disk serene 
Of the full moon, it grew a settled form, 
And in its train «ppeared in shadowy swarm 
Attendant vapors, hov’ring links, between 
This pale forerunner, and huge shrouds of 
gloom, , 
Which lowering o’er the hills, portentous pro- 
phets loom. 


Thus, on its inner heaven, the soul descries 
Shapes of significance, indefinite, 
Dimming its native clarity, yet bright 
And cozening in beauty. Lone they rise 
In seeming harmless : but to virtue’s eyes, 
When brought to Truth’s illumined disk 
anear, 
They show as darkness—harbingers appear, 
Of gloomy ranks, whose dim perspective dies 
In earthly mists, born of Corruption’s slime, 


Leading through paths obscure, from Error | 


down to Crime. 
E. J. B. 


oO _ __ 


Scientific Proceedings. 








AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF NATURALISTS 
AND GEOLOGISTS. 
{ Concluded. } 
Prof. Agassiz made a report on the geogra- 
phical distribution of animals along the coast of 
New England. His remarks tended to the con- 


clusion of separate and local creations of animals. | 


He admitted the difficulty of determining where 
the different animals were created from the 
nature of the data, influenced by their locomotive 
powers, external circumstances, and the agency 
of man. The general result of all investigators 
has nevertheless been, that the animals differ in 
different localities; none, except the domestic 
animals, are distributed generally, or universally, 
over the earth’s surface. 


Europe and America are analogous; our wild 
carnivora and herbivora have originated here, 
and were not derived from Europe. The diffi- 
culty of deriving animals from distant localities 
is exemplified in the fresh water fishes, which 
die if their external circumstances be changed 
to any great extent; those fishes considered 
identical in Europe and America, will be found 
different; hence we may conclude that similar 
distant species were created where they are 
found. From the researches of the U. S. Ex- 
ploring Expedition we know that each group of 
islands of the Pacific has its peculiar and dis- 
tinct species of land shells, which must have 
originated on the spot. Asa general rule, wild 
animals were created where they are found. 
There are geological reasons for this belief. 

The great Pachydermata and the monkeys 
belong to tropical climates; other animals 
belong to the temperate, others to the frigid 
zones. Almost all the Marsupial animals are 
found only in New Holland and the surround- 
ing islands; the edentata are quite limited to 
South America, even to Brazil, &c., and they 
will be found belonging to the families now liv- 
ing there—they originated where they are found. 

The highest animals of a family are always 


This diflerence is | 
greatest at the equator, while at the poles the | 
species are identical; the species of temperate | 


|are many species, containing each but few in- 
idividuals. There seems to be an exception to 
|the above rule, in that the lower terrestrial 
|mammalia are most numerous in tropical cli- 
|mates, as some of the lower pachydermata; but 
we know that the lower animals were created 


first, probably under warmer climates in ancient | 
|times; so that these animals now exist there | 


| because they are the representatives of ancient 
types, rather than from being higher types of 
creation, 

The radiata and crustacea have been most 
neglected in New England; the shells have 
been accurately classed and described by Dr. 
Gould, and the fishes by Dr. Storer. It is im- 
portant to know not onlyin what latitude marine 
‘animals live, but at what depth below the sur- 
face. The fishes of the deep sea do not live near 
\the shore; as on mountains, animals and plants 
| have each their special horizon, or limits where 
they are only found, so in the deep, marine ani- 
mals have their unverying limits. Between 
‘high and low water mark there is a special 
Fauna; between low water mark and four 
fathoms, another Fauna, &c.: the difference 
between the levels of the tide will make more 
| difference in animal life, than one thousand feet 
on a mountain. 

The conclusions of Professor Agassiz were 
sustained by Professors Adams, Johnson, and 
others. 

Dr. Dickeson read a paper upon the Cypress of 
Mississippi and Louisiana, presenting many inte- 
resting and novel facts relative to that tree, which 
seems destined, like the aboriginal American, 
to an early extinction. Some of these are found 
to be from 1600 to 2000 years old, yet growing 


upon spots where excavations have shown, no | 


less than ten full growths had preceded. 

The President read a report from Lieutenant 
Manny, upon the currents of the North Atlantic, 
which will be of great importance to navigation. 
Between New York and Havre, and New York 


and Liverpool, there is only a difference of one | 


day’s sailing in distance, while in time there is 
an average difference of nearly a week. This 
may be obviated by a knowledge of the currents. 
In going from Havana to New Orleans, vessels 
stem a current of three miles an hour against 
them, when they might have a current in their 
favor of two miles an hour. These results have 
been obtained through the medium of the coast 
survey, and indicate the importance it has been, 
| and is likely to be, to our commerce. 


Prof. Adams presented some facts upon clay- 
| stone concretions, without attempting to account 
| for their formation. 
| Dr. Gale presented a paper on the Natchez 
| Bluff formation, corresponding generally with 


| that laid before the Association from Mr. Wailes, | 


| and embodying similar views with respect to the 
| fossil human bone said to have been taken from 


| that locality. 


| Prof. Rogers introduced some facts relative to 
|the absorption of carbonic acid by different 
liguids. Among them, it was mentioned that 
‘sulphuric acid absorbed carbonic acid nearly 
| volume for volume ; so that many nice analyses, 
| carried even to a third decimal point, are quite 
junworthy of confidence. Among other conse- 
quences of this fact, is the most important con- 
| clusion, that the atmosphere contains a greater 
| quantity of carbonic acid than is usually sup- 
osed ; this is exceedingly interesting, when it 
is considered in connexion with the tar greater 
quantity of this ‘* pabulum of life” in the ancient 
atmosphere. 

Dr. Dickeson read a paper on the aboriginal 


found in the warmest latitudes ; thus crocodiles | monuments of the South West, exhibiting their 
are found in the torrid zones; serpents in thé | number, form, construction, and contents. They 
torrid and temperate zones; salamanders and|seem to bear a close resemblance, in most 
frogs in the temperate and cold climates. | respects, to those of a higher latitude. The 
Monkeys, the animal next to man, belong to the | mounds are generally larger and more regular. 


" _— ‘ A | 
torrid zone; this is the expression of a universal |He regarded them as burial-places, lookouts, 


law, which we ought not to overlook, from the &c., and exhibited a number of relics of art | 
Among | 
| these were a variety of vases of fine model and | 


conclusions it might lead to in regard to the| which had been taken from them. 
human race. 
In arctic regions there are few species, and nu- 


tic 1 finish. 
merous individuals ; in the torrid regions, there 


Mr. Squier observed that the aboriginal monu- 








| ments of the United States seemed to fall 
| within three grand divisions. In Michigan and 
Wisconsin, on the north, the earth structures 
|bore generally the forms of animals, beasts, 
birds, and men, of giant dimensions, consti- 
tuting huge alto-relievos upon the face of the 
country. They are attended by some conical 
mounds, and here and there is an enclosure. 
Lower down, in the valley of the Ohio, we find 
myriads of conical tumuli, some of vast size, 
accompanied by numerous enclosures of great 
extent, and many of them manifestly intended 
for defence. A range of these defensive works 
extends across the country from the Wabash to 
the Ohio, near Pittsburgh. Here are also found 
many mounds of rectangular form, truncated 
pyramids, sometimes terraced, and having gra- 
ded or spiral ascents to their summits. One of 
these at Cahokia, Illinois, is ninety feet high, 
and nearly half a mile in circumference at the 
base, possessing a level summit of five acres area, 
| Still lower down, in the region bordering the 
Gulf, these regular structures increase in size 
and numbers, while the enclosures become less. 
, There may be a regular and imperceptible tran- 
sition from these to the more imposing structures 
of Mexico, as there seems to be from one to the 
other of the grand divisions already mentioned. 
Whether these constructions are the work of the 
same people, and contemporaneous in their 
origin, or whether they mark the stages of pri- 
mitive migration, of advance or recession, are 
important questions, which the enlightened zeal 
of the archeologist may yet determine. There 
are many questions of vast interest, continued 
Mr. S., involved in the primitive history of man 
on this continent, which patient research may 
yet satisfactorily settle. 

Mr. Hall gave a general view of the results of 
|his investigations into the Paleontology of the 
lower geological strata of New York. In this 
interesting paper many important geological re- 
sults were presented, and much valuable informa- 
tion on the fossils of America, showing that 
the European types can no longer be made the 
basis of our classification. 
| Prof. Agassiz observed that it is idle to draw a 
parallel between the European and American 
types ; the formations of Europe have been too 
much disturbed by Plutonic action; America, 
where there is not such disturbance, is by far 
the most favorable locality to observe. He was 
glad to see so good a beginning in the work of 
establishing American fossils on a foundation in- 
dependent of European authority. 

Com. Wilkes submitted some observations on 
the depth and saltness of the Ocean. There 
| were few positive results on the actual depth of 
| the ocean; in fact, bottom has not been found 

in the deepest parts—at any rate, 4600 fathoms 

| had not reached it. To give an idea of the diffi- 
culty of making deep-sea soundings, he remark- 
|ed, that it took the crew of a well manned fri- 
gate, and her officers, three hours to make one 
sounding. He concluded, from his observations, 
that the great valleys of the ocean run at right 
angles with the great mountain chains. After 
alluding to different ways of making these sound- 
ings, and their difficulty, he mentioned that 
attempts had been made to obtain the depth of 
the ocean, by the rebounding of the echo of 
sound produced by exploding a shell under water, 
or at the bottom. 

He stated that the mean temperature of the 
ocean between 54 deg. and 60 deg. S. was 49.5; 
it has been stated by some, that the minimum 
| temperature in the Mediterranean is 55 deg. 
| The penetration of solar light varied in differ- 

ent latitudes and at different temperatures ; it 
| would naturally be supposed that the depth at 
which a body disappears would vary between 
| sunrise and sunset, according to the obliquity of 
ithe sun’s rays; but a difference of only one 
fathom was observed. In the Gulf Stream, a 
white body of eighteen inches diameter, disap- 
peared at twenty seven fathoms; the depth ot 
| disappearance varies from six to thirty fathoms ; 
| the disappearance is gradual. In these experi- 
| ments the eye was vertically over the object, and 
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the observer in an ordinary boat. In warm lati- | ble result upon the views of the conflicting par- 
tudes, the ship’s copper could be distinctly seen | ties. It is impossible to present any sketch of 
from the qubbce of the water; when in colder | the discussion which shall do justice to the re- 
latitudes, a similar examination was made, to see | Specfive parties, 
if the ice had torn off any of the copper, but the | Various papers were presented and verbal ob- 
bottom could not be seen at all. | servations inade on a number of other interest- 
Prof. Henry alluded to the results of some of ing subjects, to which the limits of this notice 
his highly interesting experiments on light and | will prevent more than a simple reference. 
heat. He showed the analogy between light and | Among them were some observations on the Jn- 
heat, by stating that as two rays of light might | crustations of Steam Boilers, by Prof. John- 
be so opposed as to produce darkness, so two son; on the structure of the Holothurida, by 
rays of heat might be so opposed as to produce |Count Pourtales; on the discovery of a new 
cold ; showing that the theory of undulation is | species of Jonia in the Trenton limestone, by 
not an imagination, but the expression of a Jaw. Mr. Haldeman; on the Trilobites, Crinvidea, 
The minimum of heat, as proved by his experi- | &c., of New York, by Prof. Hall; on the geolo- 
ments with the thermo-electric pile, does not gical age of the rocks of Maine, by Prof. H. D. 


correspond with the minimum of light. Among | 
flames, there are many which give but little | 
light, but which give great heat; as, for example, 
the flame of hydrogen. The amount of radiant | 
heat and radiant light were found to be about the 
same. 

The spots on the sun are colder than the sur- | 
rounding surface; and its surface is variously | 


Rogers, &c. &c. 

Before the adjournment, Professor Henry read 
a paper on the plans and objects of the Smithso- 
nian Institution, and gave also a brief account of 
Smithson, the founder. He was born in England 


in 1768, educated at the University of Oxford,— 


was a man of amiable disposition and devoted to 
science. He was the best chemist in Oxford, 


heated. This result he obtained by a very sim- | and after his graduation became the rival of 
ple experiment of throwing the disc of the sun | Wollaston in minute analysi#, and possessed 


on a screen, and placing the very sensitive ther- 

mo-electric pile before its different parts. He 

had not yet concluded his experiments on the 

sun, and had not measured the comparative heat- 

ing powers of the centre and circumference, | 
from which results very important consequences | 
would be drawn. 

This apparatus he fitted to a common paste- 
board tube, covered with gilt paper externally, 
and blackened internally, with which he mea- 
sured the heat of distant objects. He could de- 
tect the heat of a man’s face a mile off; that of a 
house, five miles off. He thus discovered that 
the coldest spot of the sky is at the zenith. One 
day, on directing his tube to a cloud, from which | 
flashes of lightning proceeded, he was astonished 
to find it indicated a great degree of cold ; he af- | 
terwards found out that a considerable quantity | 
of hail had fallen from this cloud. Forming 
clouds probably evolve Aeat ; and dissolving 
clouds, cold. He was not satisfied with the ap- 
pearances of heat supposed to have been derived 
from the moon. The heat that other observers | 
have got is probably the reflected heat of the sun, 
and not the moon’s proper heat. A lens made 
of ice may set fire to a combustible: it may re- 
flect heat, as well as light. 

These are a few of the important results’ at 
which he arrived The thermo-electrical tele- | 
scope will be found of vast importance, from the 
immense range of phenomena to which it may | 
be applied 

Prof. Emmons read a paper on the distribu- 
tion of inorganic matter in forest and fruit | 
trees. 

According to him, inorganic matter tends to | 
the outer surface, by an upward and outward 
movement; usually, a lesser proportion is found 
in the centre of the tree. There is an accumu- 
lation of lime in the bark, for the protection of | 
the inner parts, as in the shells of the molluscs, 
&c. The phosphates are more numerous in the | 
periphery ; they abound most in the young twigs | 
—the lime and the phosphates are thus annually | 
restored to the earth, unless prevented by re- 
moval for man’s use. There is an accumulation | 
of phosphates in winter, for immediate use in 
the spring, as shown by the ash analysis at dif- | 
ferent periods of the year. 

Though called inorganic matter, it is in reality 
organized ; and arranged in a definite manner. 


Mr. Hodge made some remarks on the Eco- 
nomic Geology of the Berkshire Valley. Heex- 
hibited some very fine, pure, and white sand, for | 
the manufacture of glass, obtained there in vast | 
quantities, and at very little expense. He ex- 
hibited a beautiful glass vase made from it. He 
believed we should soon be able to make the best | 
of plate glass. 

Mr. Desor submitted some extended remarks | 
on the subject of drift, which again brought up 
the glacier and other theories, which were dis- | 
cussed at great length, but without any percepti- 


| most extraordinary skill in manipulation. The 


following anecdote to the point was related on 
the authority of the late President of the Royal 
Society: On one occasion he observed a tear 
trickling down the face of a lady—he caught it 
on a piece of glass, lost one half—analysed the 


jother half and discovered a microscopic salt. 


He resided most of the time abroad, and was an 
illegitimate son of the Duke of Northumberland, 
who recognised him, and left him a handsome 


|property. He was the author of upwards of 


twenty original memoirs, on various subjects of 
science He appears to have been proud of his 
scientific attainments, and on one occasion wrote 
thus :—** The best blood of England flows in my 
veins—on my father’s side I am a Northumber- 
land—on my mother’s, I am related to kings. But 
this is of no consequence. My name shall live 
in the memory of mankind, when the titles of 
the Northumberlands and Percys are forgotten.” 
Professor Henry said he could find no evidence 
that he had written this in view of the establish- 
ment of an Institution. 

Smithson died at Genoa in the year 1829, leav- 
ing his property to his nephew, the son of his 
brother, with a clause in bis will leaving it in 
trust to the United States, for founding an insti- 
tution for the increase and diffusion of know- 
ledge among men, in case the nephew died with- 
out issue. He did so die, and the money, about 
$500,000, came into possession of our govern- 
ment. It was idle to say that this money was 
lost when it was lent to Arkansas and other 
States. It could not be lost, for the national 
government held it in trust, and having accepted 
the trust, was bound to see it devoted to the pur- 
pose designated in the will of Smithson. Vari- 
ous schemes had been proposed to carry the plan 
into execution, but none was definitely decided 
upon until a year since, when an act of Congress 
Was passed organizing the Institution. 

Prof. H. mentioned the several plans which 
had been suggested for the organization of the 
Institution, as well as that which had been 


| finally adopted as a compromise. According to 


this-- 

To Increase Knowledge. tis proposed, Ist, 
To stimulate men of talent, in every part of the 
country, and of the world, to make original re- 
searches by offering suitable rewards; and 2d, 
To appropriate annually a portion of the income 
for particular researches, under the direction of 
suitable persons. 

To Diffuse Knowledge. It is proposed, Ist, 
To publish a series of periodical reports on the 
progress of all branches of knowledge; and 2d, 
To publish occasionally separate Treatises on 
subjects of general interest. 

No memoir, on subjects of physical science, 
to be accepted for publication which does not 
form a positive addition to human Knowledge, 
and all unverified speculations to be rejected. 

Each memoir presented to the Institution to be 
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submitted for examination to a Commission of 
persons of reputation for learning in the branch 
to which the article pertains, and to be accepted 
for publication only in case the report of th; 
commission is favorable. 

The reports on the progress of knowledge to 
be furnished by collaborators, consisting of men 
eminent in the different branches of knowledye 
These reports to consist of three classes— Phy,;. 
cal—Moral and Political,—Literature and ‘the 
Fine Arts. 7 

One-half of the income of the Institution js +, 
be devoted to carrying out this plan: the other 
half to the increase and diffusion of knowledge 
by means of collections of books and objects of 
nature and art. 

The building, which is slowly in progress, js 
to be erected, in considerable part, out of the in. 
terest which will accrue upon the interes 
which has accumulated upon the orizinal sum, 
since it has been in the keeping of the United 
States. 

Professor H. then gave an account of what ha 
already been done, and of the memoirs which 
had been accepted and are in the course of pub. 
lication. Among those he mentioned, is 4 
work on American Archeology, comprising the 
results of the investigations of Messrs. EF. G 
Squier and E. H. Davis, of Ohio, into the abori- 
ginal monuments of the West. 


Remarks highly commendatory of the views 
entertained by Professor Henry upon the subject 
of the Smithsonian Institution, were made b; 
several members of the Association, and a resc- 
lution was adopted, appointing a Committee to 
express the views of the Association upon the 
subject. 

At this stage of the proceedings, in accord. 
ance with a proposition of several years standing, 
and in compliance with the general desire of the 
members, it was resolved to still further extend 
the scope of the Association, and to adapt its 
name to its enlarged plan. The name adopted 
is, “‘ AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE Pro- 
MOTION OF ScIENCe.” The new plan of organ- 
ization is substantially that of the British Asso- 
ciation. The nucleus of the Association was a 
small number of working Geologists, chietl 
those connected with the several State Surveys, 
who met together at stated intervals to compare 
and correct the results of their various labors, 
and to concert measures for the more thorough 
and rapid prosecution of their researches. Theii 
meetings at first were thinly attended ; but soon, 
from the interesting nature of their proceedings, 
began to attract the attention of men of kindred 
tastes and pursuits, at home and abroad. Acces- 
sions were rapidly made, and the meetings be- 
came every year more imposing in the amount 
and variety of talent brought together, until the 
Association attained its present high rank among 
the learned organizations of the world. With 
its growth, its scope, by general acquiescence, 
became more extended, gradually bringing with- 
in its purview branches of research not contem- 
plated by its originators; and though in name a 
mere Association of Geologists and Naturalists, 
it became in fact an Association in which every 
department of Natural Science received a hear- 
ing and an entire appreciation. As a conse- 
quence, fur several years, such has been the 
amount of interesting matter brought before it, 
the Association has found it extremely diflicull 
to dispose of its business within the desirable 
period of a week. At the late meeting it was 
only accomplished by holding three sessions 
daily, and compressing a certain number o! 
communications within a fixed time. Under 
the new plan of organization, a prospectus ol 
which will be issued in due season, this difficulty 
will be obviated. The different sections will 
hold separate and simultaneous sessions, thus 
giving greater facilities to those interested in the 
various departments of research. For instance, 
there will be the Geological section; the Na- 
tural History section ; the Astronomical section ; 
the Archeological section, &c. The number of 
these sections will be increased as occasion may 
require. Asa consequence of this enlarged or- 
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-anization, the scientific men of the country, in| more patriotic than pure. “It was certainly 


every department, will be brought in connexion 


with each other, direction and stimulus be | our o 


given to research, harmony of effort secured, and 
knowledge increased and diffused. We predict 
the happiest results to American Science from 
this new organization, and shall look to its future 
roceedings with increased interest. ; 

Prof. Rogers, the President, before adjourn- 
ing the last meeting under the old name, pro- 
nounced a warm eulogy upon the manly virtues 
and high acquirements of the late President. 
He also congratulated the Association upon the 
harmony that had marked its proceedings, and 
drew a glowing picture of what the Association 
might, and he had no doubt would, become, un- 
der its more extended and perfected organiza- 
tion. 

A resolution of thanks to the citizens of Bos- 


kind of them to pour out their bounty upon 
wn painters, but it was a mistaken gene- 
| rosity, the money was foolishly expended,” 
| &c., &c. But it is not so now, and for this 
change we have also to thank the Art-Union. 
| Then, amongst the mass art was not under- 
| stood at all. Pictures were merely things in 
| frames, pleasant enough to look at once. The 
| prettiest were always the best, they never 
| studied them, they never saw any relative merit 
_in them, least of all did they desire to spend 
|money for them. There was no taste among 
| them, but the Art-Union has created one, and 
| now almost every man we meet can say some- 
thing about pictures, and likes to talk about 
'them, and see them. In the increased atten- 


ton, for their kindness and hospitality, was then | tion to the subject of painting ; in the improved 

adopted, and the Association adjourned to meet | taste and discrimination in judging of the merits 

in Philadelphia, in September, 1543. _of pictures, and in the numerous and beautiful 

seems | WOrks Of art that now adorn the houses of 

fine Arts. |many of our citizens, we see ample proofs of 

Che 5 hel a | the good the institution has already done, and 
THE ART-UNION. 


(strong indications of the further benefit it is 

. destined, under proper management, to confer 

Tue new rooms of the Art-Union are now | oy our city and country. Seeing this, we can- 
open to the public, and are daily thronged by | not but feel that, exerting so powerful an in- 
crowds of visitors. Though hardly central | quence in the progress of Fine Art here, a 
enough, and in our opinion somewhat too nar-| most important trust is committed to the hands 
row to exhibit well a picture of we magnitude, | of its directors—the guidance of the public 
they are in all other — excellently adapt-| taste. And it behoves them, and every true 
ed to their purpose. Many of the paintings | friend of art, to watch with a jealous eye the 
are now exhibited for the first time, having | course they may pursue, that every endeavor 
been purchased during the summer, after the | may be the best calculated to lead that taste 


walls of the old gallery were too full to hang into the proper channels, and make it pure, cor- 

them. The collection now numbers 146 pic-| rect, an lofty. 

tures, and contains so much real merit thatwe| yet amid all the good the Art-Union has 

ee to review from time to time the whole, accomplished, a few evils have sprung up, 
onestly and impartially, subjecting it to the | which, if they do not at present affect the in- 
same tests of criticism as the exhibitions of the quence and prosperity of the Association, 


Academy, which it already rivals in merit, and | threaten seriously to retard the advance of art 
surpasses In interest. 


| beyond the point to which they have already 
As this removal of the Association may al-| brought it. Unless these are eradicated, the 
most be considered an epoch in its existence, | Association will find that the great purposes with 
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we deem it a fitting time to congratulate the | which its career was commenced, will be but | 


members on the success that has attended their | very imperfectly carried out; that all their 
efforts, and the truly important benefits they | efforts will tend not so much to advance the 
have conferred on the Fine Arts of the coun-| great cause of art, as to benefit artists at the 
try, at the same time suggesting a few im-| expense of art. 
provements as remedies for some very serious | irst of all, we think there is not sufficient 
evils that we think are beginning to show | care and judgment shown in the selection of 
themselves. In noticing these we may, per-| the paintings for distribution. While the in- 
haps, be so unfortunate as to give some slight | stitution was merely an experiment; while it 
offence to those who feel they are earnestly | was struggling to gain a foothold, it was well 
endeavoring to do all — in their power,|!enough that as many pictures as_ possible 
and who may think they deserve better at our should be distributed; so long as they were 
hands; but we beseech them to believe that pictures in gilded frames, the more prizes, the 
our remarks are made in all kindliness of spirit,| more subscribers. But now that its perma- 
and are the results of our own honest convic- | nency is no longer problematical, since the in- 
tions. | stitution is so firmly fixed that no revulsion 
It is hardly necessary to speak of the great | can shake it, and with a subscription list an- 
good the Art-Union has accomplished; it is | nually increasing, with most extraordinary 
too evident to need to be insisted on ; its effects growth, it is time the committee look about 
are so palpable that he who runs may read. | them, and ask themselves whether the present 
It has raised art from the lowest 40 of de-| course is best fitted to further the great ends 
gradation ; it has taught the people, by making | they have or should have in view. We think 
them familiar with it, to reverence and appre- | not; and we feel that, if this course be con- 
ciate it. Ten years ago, what was Art among | tinued, the Art-Union is destined to become the 
us? a mere face-making trade. It is true that nurse of mediocrity ; it may benefit artists in 
really fine pictures found among the few of|a pecuniary view, but art will suffer in propor- 
wealth and taste an occasional purchaser, but tion. Let a stranger of taste and judgment 
the young artist who felt that he must creep| walk through the present rooms of the Art- 


more ; but would it not have been much better 
to have paid better prices, and got better pic- 
tures? We all know what cheap literature is, 
and cheap oyster houses—defend us from cheap 
Art. Buy fewer pictures, and set upa standard 
of relative excellence to which they must at- 
tain, or be refused. There will be no scarcity 
of good pictures if the prize is large enough, 
and will be adjudged to merit alone. We do 
not wish to be understood, that because Mr. 
Cole paints better landscapes than Mr. Char- 
coal, who began to paint last year, the 
pictures of the former only are to be purchased, 
and all those of the latter passed by; but let 
every artist be judged by his own works; let 
him be subjected to the question, whether the 
picture now offered is better than the last you 
bought of him, and if it be proved to be not so, 
pass him by. You would not then see on 
your walls, what are so frequent now, bad pic- 
tures painted by good artists, Let us suppose 
one of our younger artists sends you a picture 
for which you pay him a hundred dollars ; the 

icture is good, and you do well to purchase it ; 
it has cost him much thought and labor, but he 
can paint another quite as good in one half the 
time, and with less than one half the study. 
Now, if he sends you such a second picture, 
and although you see he has not advanced a 
step, that it is but a repetition in another form 
of the first, you pay him the same price, do 
you not see the injustice you do the members 
of the Association, and the evil to the cause of 
art, and the ultimate attainment of the artist ? 
Make improvement a requisite, and utterly 
refuse to purchase any work where it is not 
apparent. He who can improve wiil do so, he 
who cannot had better turn his maulstick into 
a yardstick. It is a melancholy thing, doubt- 
less, to see genius struggling and starving, but 
it is, to our mind,a sadder sight to see it borne 
down to earth by the favors heaped upon it by 
injudicious friends. It is a pity that Icarus 
should not have an atmosphere to fly in, but 
*tis more pitiable to see his wings melted by 
injudicious friends flattering his inexperienced 
flight too near the sun. 

A minor evil, but one of serious importance 
to artists, exists in the arrangement of the pic- 
tures on the walls. It is true, that all cannot 
have the best places, but im many instances 
| these are given to paintings which had better 
have been thrust out of sight entirely, while 
many of excellence are ruined by their position 
near the ceiling. The committee are to blame 
for this, for it proceeds from the careless per- 
formance of their duties, which they have left 
too much in the hands of a subordinate, a gen- 
tleman of fine taste in frames, but, like other 
artists, too much prejudiced in favor of his 
own works to allow them to stand in the back- 
ground. The committee seem to be so reso- 
lutely blind to this fact, that we see but one 
remedy, which is to advise a/l artists who send 
their pictures to the Art-Union, to purchase 
their frames of the superintendant. We do 
not doubt he can supply them as cheaply as 
any other manufacturer, and by this simple 
means a perfect impartiality of position on the 
walls might be easily insured. 

There are one or two other changes that 
might, we think, be judiciously made in the 





before he could walk, had no encouragement | Union, and what do you think, Gentlemen of | course at present pursued. In relation to the 


to begin. He must smother his aspirations, | the Committee, would be his opinion of your 


Annual Engraving, we could wish it of a high- 


paint rtraits, or starve. All this it has re- discrimination or your liberality, when, seeing | er character, more elevated in its subject, than 
medied. Then our men of wealth filled their! his impatient shrug as he passed one half the | any they have yet given us. When it is con- 
walls with counterfeit originals, and bad copies, | pictures on your walls, you should remonstrate | sidered that but a very small proportion of the 


the refuse of European markets; American thus: “To 


sure, they are not all first rate, | members receive paintings, or are even able to 


pictures were seldom met with; such men as. but, then, we got them very cheap.” We do| visit the exhibitions, the necessity of this 
Carey, of Philadelphia, and Luman Reed, of | not doubt that all the pictures are amply worth | change will be perceived. On this subject we 


this city, were looked upon as having a taste 














the prices paid, many of them worth much| refer them to a letter from Providence.in a 
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Of the pictures themselves we shall speak 
next week ; our present remarks, which have 
been intended merely as prefatory, have occu- 
pied too much space to allow us to do the paint- 
ings justice. We regret that so little has been 
done them by the hangers; if the poor pic- 
tures on the line could exchange places with 
the many good ones on the top row, the exhi- 
bition would appear far more creditable both 
to the artists and the institution. 


Miscellany. 


MENOMINEE DIRGE. 
BY WILLIAM H. C. HOSMER. 


WE bear the dead—we bear the dead, 

In robes of the otter habited, 

From the quiet depths of the greenwood shade 
Tu her lowly couch on the hili-top made. 
There, there the sun, when dies the day 
Flings mournfully his parting ray ;— 

In vain the winds lift her tresses black— 

** Ke-ton-ee-mi-coo wa-was-te-nac !”’* 


When ploughs tear up the forest floor, 

And hunters follow the deer no more; 
When the red man’s council-hearth is cold, 
His glory like “a tale that’s told,” 

Spare, white man, spare one oak to wave 
Its bough above the maiden’s grave, 

And the dead will send a blessing back— 

** Ke-ton-ee-mi-coo wa-was-te-nac !” 
The flower of our forest-maids is gone, 
And a night of woe is coming on; 

Soon will the homes of our people be 

Far from the bright Menominee ; 

But yearly, to yon burial-place, 

Some mourning band of our luckless race, 
To smoothe the turf, will wander back— 
** Ke-ton-ee-mi-coo wa-was-te-nac !”’ 
The soul of our peerless one took flight, 
While moaned the wind of yesternight : 

She heard a voice from the chime of souls, 
Sweet as the lay of orioles, 

Say—** Come to that bright and blissful land 
Where Death waves not his skeleton hand, 
Where the sky with storm is never black” — 
** Ke-ton-ee-mi-coo wa was-te-nac !” 


Decorative Arr —lIn a paper read lately 
before an English Association, by Mr. Partridge, 
Heraldry was explained to be an organization of 
emblems and devices, which, undoubtedly, must 
have existed from the earliest establishment of 
order and civilization among the human race; 
and various passages containing records of, and 
allusions to, its symbols were quoted from Bibli- 
cal History, showing that it was the medium 
adopted for distinguishing friends from foes, na- 
tion from nation, and tribes and families from 
each other. Mr. Partridge also referred to and 
quoted passages in Homer, Hesiod, and others, 
describing the shields of their heroes ; adding, 
that the shields of Achilles, A2neas, and Hercu- 
les had, in his opinion, been described with po- 
etical license, but, nevertheless, supplied evi- 
dence of the custom of ornamenting shields in 
the richest manner of the arts of that period. 
He likewise considered as fabulous the descrip- 
tions given by the Jewish rabbi of the standards 
pitched by the Ten Tribes of Israel. Some re- 
ferences to the subject during the Roman era 
were followed by observations upon the great 
change made in the institutions of England 
by William the Norman; who modelled his 
court, as far as practicable, after that of Nor- 
mandy, and who, therefore, introduced the very 
remarkable oflicers whose duties were strictly 
heraldic. —The Great Constable, whose authority 
in matters of war and chivalry, both in France 
and England, during the Norman and Plantage- 





* Flower, farewell ! 


monarch. The Great Marshal was an important 
dignitary, whose influence was at its zenith at 


remains, through all the changes of legislation 
and government, one of great power and influ- 
ence. The third office, being, perhaps, the 


was that of Champion. Mr. Partridge traced 
the hereditary descent of the championship from 


the manor of Scrivelsby, from William; and 


changes in the families of Marmyon, Ludlow to 
Dymoke the present champion, are set forth. 
He then referred to Camden, Guillim, Sir Henry 
Spelman, and other eminent authorities ; show- 
ing that although many of our noble families can 
prove their descent from before the time of the 


not become hereditary. After the Crusades it 
was accounted honorable to display those en- 
signs which had been borne in the Holy Wars; 
and hence the descendants treasured them as 
their hereditary arms, and the opinion of Lord 
Chief Justice Coke was quoted showing that he 
considered this one of the strongest proofs of a 
noble and worthy origin. Mr. Partridge then 
recited the Roll of Cardarock—a record in old 
Norman-French of the names and arms of the 
leaders who served under King Edward I. at the 


and explained that at that time heraldry was em- 


form at the present day. Tournaments were 
alluded to as an important means in sustaining 
the dignified bearing and accurate transmission 


of Heraldry and the visitations made under 
its direction created a broad distinctive line 
between the ancient families and those who 


civilization and wealth since that period. Mr. 
Partridge next drew attention to those arms 
and mottoes which from their relation to names 
have been ordinarily considered and termed 
‘*punning arms,” but which he said had 
| been practised in remote antiquity, when names 





| had a symbolical source and meaning. He men-— 


/tioned several names derived from important 
| official duties, such as Usher, Butler, Stewart, 
| &c., in which cases the previous family name 
|had been disused,—as also that of Godolphin, 
in accordance with the signification of which a 
white eagle is adopted as the crest by that fami- 
ly: and this was followed by notices of others of 
,asimilar nature. The reader then proceeded to 
| show that the great poets of modern Europe 
have fully appreciated the value of heraldic dis- 
tinctions ; and said that in the descriptions of 
their heroes they are usually as heraldically cor- 
rect as they are poetically beautiful. He refer- 
red to and quoted parts from Tasso’s “ Jerusa- 
lem,” Shakspeare’s ‘* Wars of the Roses,” &c. 
Important allusions in many family mottoes, &c , 
were illustrated ; and then he brought the sub- 
ject to a general summary by maintaining that 


admit one of these two things—either to prove 


sovereign of this or any other European state 
can bestow on eminent men are utter trash, or 
else to admit that heraldry is one of the impor- 
tant institutions of civilized Europe as being 
the recognised medium by which the sovereign 
—the fountain of honor—bestows that honor on 
men who have deserved well of their country. 
This part of the paper was concluded by re- 
marks upon the shield of Baron Napier, and the 
heraldic honors which he quarters by his de- 
scent from Scott of Thirlestane, who received 
them from King James for his services at the 
battle of Falkirk in 1298;—and the verses by 
Sir Walter Scott were recited as affording the 
most eloquent and perfect illustration. Herald- 
ry, he observed, would be found intimately 
blended with the general history of the middle 





ages—with the biography of eminent persons 


net reigns, was little less than that of the 


the time of the Conquest; and the office still. 


most singular of any adopted by the Conqueror, | 


quoted verses from an ancient poem in which the | 


Crusades, yet their arms or heraldic bearings had | 


siege of Carlaverock Castle, Scotland, in 1300; | 


bodied as a science as nearly as possible to its | 


of armorial bearings down to the time of Eliza- | 
beth,—when the establishment of the College 


have risen to greatness by the increase of | 


the detractors of heraldic science are bound to | 


that all the honors and distinctions which the | 


and families—with manners and customs—with 
poetry and polite literature: —and, moreover, it 
affords a key -apable of explaining correctly the 
meaning of many mysterious and important 
forms prevalent in embellishments during the 
feudal period. He alluded to several points of 
interesting and somewhat romantic research, 
showing heraldry to be chiefly a symbolical art: 
as the association of Freemasons and Oddfellows 
are doubtless well aware. 


Marmyon, who received his appointment, with | 


| oa 


Tue Picturep Rocks or LAKE Superior. 

I had passed and repassed the ** Grand Portal” of 

| the pictured rocks three different times, and had 
once made a sketch of it, but it seems | had 
never ascertained the extent of its interest. In 
passing it lately, all the circumstances being 
favorable, we determined to enter the arch with 
our boat, and though our mast was only about 16 
to 18 feet high, still the feeling as we approach- 
ed was, that we must take it down to be able to 
pass under the apex of the arch; but drawing 
} nearer, the mast seemed to shrink and the arch to 
| tower upwards until our sail shook under a vault 
, 120 feet high! So much is the eye deceived by 
| a general proportionate grandeur. Entering, we 
found ample room for a vast ship-of-war with 
sails all standing to conceal herself, turn round, 
and come out without impediment. Although 
the water is deep for three-fourths of the way, 
yet at the far end of the cave there is first a pile 
of huge fallen blocks of sandstone, and bevond 
these a sand beach 50 to 60 feet wide. Excited 
by a work so magnificent, I determined to make 
it my observatory until I had ascertained the 
form and dimensions as accurately as expedition 
would permit. For this purpose, and to enjoy 
the romantic luxury, | resolved on spending a 
night where I need not call upon the mountains 
to hide me. As there was a spice of danger in 
spending a night in this palace of the winds ana 
_ waves, I landed the party to encamp on the sands 
| near the Dorick Rock, and was then transported 
and left in the cave with my nephew and instru- 
ments, the voyagers returning with the boat to 
the encampment. Here we were more securely 
imprisoned than Napoleon on St. Helena, the 
only means of escape being to climb over hang- 
ing rocks two hundred feet high or swim half a 
mile of the Lake, with water so cold as to stiffen 
us in one-eighth of that distance, and our provi- 
sions, a few sticks of wood, which we brought in 
the boat, and a bucket of bean soup. But we 

| gave ourselves no anxiety, for we had too much 
work to perform Immediately we measured our 

base line for triangulation 500 feet long, all 

within the cave of the great arch, At this part 

of the pictured rocks there is a table of sand- 

stone about 200 feet high, presenting to the lake 

a perpendicular wall of waving and angular out- 

line for several miles. At the grand portal the 

rock juts out into a short peninsula by two 

curves which come up like the curves from the 

shoulders in each side of the neck; at the end it 

| is abruptly truncated as if the head had been cut 
off. Into this truncated end enters the grand 

| portal arch about 120 feet high, and, penetrating 
| about 300 feet, terminates in two smaller arches. 
_ Near the far end a cross arch, opening on each 
side of the neck, traverses the main cavern. 
| Thus the ground plan, like that of ancient cathe- 
drals, is a cross; in the portal, however, the 
| head of the cross is double. We ventured to 
| give names to the various apartments. Ist, the 
| grand dome opening in the grand portal; 2d and 
| 3d, the first and second dormitor es; 4th, the 
| left wing of the cross; Sth, the right wing of 
| the cross; 6th, the vestry with columns, groined 
arches, and Gothic windows communicating 

| with the right wing; 7th, the Egyptian laby- 
| rinth, consisting of cylindric and groined galle- 
ries, supported by peculiar columns, having a 

distant resemblance to the Egyptian, communi- 

cating both with the right wing and with the 

grand dome. The form of the columns is that 

of two elongated bells with the two small ends 

joined to form the middle of the shaft; or, to 

detail the figure, it is expanded at the top, like 
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an inverted bell, contracts rapidly as it de- 
scends, and by a gradual curve becomes nearly 
evlindric for some distance, and again it con- 
tracts on a gradual curve till it comes almost to a 

oint, where it meets the same figure reversed. 
This form is essentially beautiful, being a solid 
generated by rotation of Hogarth’s sigmoid line 
of grace. To explain the mode of its formation 
would lead to too long a discussion. — 

The grand portal is less extensive than the 
mammoth cave, being a mere fraction of it, but 
it has several compensating beauties. It has 
light and a fine breeze, and is at the same time as 
cool. You arrive at all of its beauties without 
fatigue, and enjoy, through its three open arches, 
the most extraordinary landscapes. Through 
the grand portal you see only the shoreless lake ; 
through the western opening of the cross arch, a 
limited but magnificent view of the Lake and the 
Picture Rocks overhanging its dark blue waters, 
on whose surface, when calm, those rocks are re- 
flected into a symmetrical counterpart ot the ori- 
ginal. Through the eastern wing is seen also 
the Lake and the Picture Rocks, dying away in 
well-marked perspective, as one point sinks be- 
hind the other, to the distance of ten miles. In 
the course of this perspective is the cascade of 
Chappel river, the Chappel rock, and the cas- 
cade of the winds. ‘This cross arch is five hun- 
dred feet long, and so straight that light is seen 
through it from one side to the other. Mr 
Schoolcraft passed through it with his boat: but 
the Lake having fallen about four feet it is now 
nearly dry, and the only entrance by water is by 
the grand portal.—Correspondent of the Tri- 
bune 

Rome, September 2.—At a late examination 
of the students of La Sapienza, Pius 1X. without 
any previous intimation, suddenly entered the 
hall, and after a short encouraging address to 
them, distributed the prizes with his own hand. 
He then went to the Guardia de la Civica, 
which has its seat in the University, and con- 
versed some time with the young men who were 
stationed there. His Holiness was unattended, 
and attired ina plain undress.—London Literary 
Gazette. 

Cracow.—The Emperor of Austria has not 
only resolved that the University of Cracow 
shall remain in existence, but that the education 
shall be more thoroughly grounded and general, 
and that a larger number of students shall be ad- 
mitted His Majesty has appointed Dr. Johann 
Schindler, Prebendary of Cracow, Curator of the | 
said University.—Jbid. 
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Tie Parables of our Lord. 
Appleton & Co. 1847. 

As the season approaches, when an ancient | 
and kindly custom suggests offerings to friends | 
and kindred, the taste and judgment are apt to 
be somewhat exercised in the choice of gifts. 
ln this country, books seem to be the most | 
generally esteemed favorites; and already the | 
publishers are bringing out annuals, illustrated 
poetical works, and exquisite miniature volumes, 
to meet the demand. Undoubtedly the de- 
sirable quality in a gift-book is the combination 
ol external beauty with intrinsic value. There 
are two entirely distinct classes of publications 
issued for the express purpose, the one elabo- 
rately ornamented, but ephemeral as regards 
literary or moral interest; the other, standard 
volumes of poetry, belles lettres, or sacred writ, 
put forth in new and rich attire. Between the 
two no judicious person can hesitate which to 
choose In the one case, he bestows a toy, and 
in the other, a treasure. Under the latter name, 
we rank the beautiful work named above. It is 
a remarkably chaste imitation of the ancient 
missals. The massive and richly-carved bind- 
ing, the brightly-colored and quaintly devised 
illuminations, and the antiquated text, give to 
the Parables thus executed, the hallowed aspect 
which Time has thrown around the holy record. 


New York: D. 


| some good selections, and poor engravings. 





As a table-ornament nothing can be more tasteful 





and appropriate. The public favor has already 
been so decisively awarded to works of this 
style, in the case of the Lord’s Prayer and the 
Beatitudes, similarly executed, that it is needless 
to dwell upon their merits. Our chief object in 
the present notice is to inform our readers that 
this unique and beautiful edition of the Parables 
of our Lord, may now be purchased for three 
dollars and a half; and we know of no gift-book 
which commends itself so entirely on the score 
of permanent value, economy, and taste. 


The Practical Reader. By David Tower, 
A.M. New York: Cady & Burgess. 1847. 

Tus is the fourth of a series of Readers by 
the same author. They are intended for Com- 
mon schools, and the design is systematically to 
develope the principles of Elocution. The prin- 
ciples of Articulation are illustrated in the first 
course ; and the present volume contains read- 
ing lessons in which reference is made to those 
principles. 

Outlines of the course of Qualitative Analy- 
sis followed in the Giessen Laboratory. By 
Henry Will. Boston: James Monroe & Co. 

Tue author of this little volume is the pro- 
fessor extraordinary in the University of 
Giessen. It contains a preface by Baron Liebig. 
The course of instruction in Chemical Analysis 
pursued at Giessen, has been adopted in Great 
Britain and throughout Europe. Four German 
editions of the ** Qualitative Analysis,” by Fre- 
senius, have been sold, and it was published 
simultaneously in German, French, and English. 
This fact, as the preface of the American edi- 
tion states, proves both the demand for chemi- 
cal knowledge, and the excellency of the method 
of instruction. 

The Hyacinth: or Affection’s Gift. A 
Christmas, New Year's, and Birth-day Pre- 
sent. For 1848, 

The Gift of Friendship: a Token of Remem- 
brance. Philadelphia: H. F. Anners. 

Tue last volume of this juvenile annual was 
remarkably popular; and the present seems 
equally well-selected. Mrs. Hemans, Miss Jews- 
bury, Caroline Fry, Miss Strickland, and otber 
commendable writers, are drawn upon for the 
contents ;--which are various and entertaining, 
as well as unexceptionable in moral tone. The 
illustrations are quite ordinary, and appear to be 
impressions of worn-out plates. The same may 
be said of Friendship’s Offering, which contains 
As 
cheap gift-books, however, these annuals are de- 
sirable. 


Columbus and his Times. 
Pease. 1847. 

Tue well-known adventures of the great dis- 
coverer are here concisely and clearly narrated 
in a popular forin, making an attractive and 
useful book for the young, 


The Boy's Autumn Book, By Thomas Mil- 
ler. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

In simplicity of style, purity of tone, and the 
beauty of its typography and thirty-six illus- 
trations, this volume deserves the same encomi- 
ums which we passed upon the ** Boys’ Summer 
Book,” from the same source. 


Albany: E. H. 


The Oration of Demosthenes on the Crown. 


With Notes. By J.T. Champlin. Second edi- 
tion, improved. Boston: James Munroe & Co. 
1547. 


Tue editor of this work is professor of Greek 
and Latin in Waterville College. Itis prepared 
with the care and judgment which distinguish 
all educational works issued from New England 
preceptors, 


Hebrew Tales; selected and translated from 


the Writings of the Ancient Hebrew Sages. | 


By Hyman Hurwitz. New York: Spalding & 


Shepherd. 1847, 

Tue English Reviews made themselves 
somewhat merry on the appearance of D’Israeli’s 
novel of Tancred, at the pretensions set forth in 
behalf of the modern influence and future desti- 


ny of the Jews. It is, notwithstanding, obvious 
that a new interest is manifested of late in He- 
brew literature, of which the original and first 
translation of Josephus is one among other in- 
stances. The author of ‘ Vindici# Hebraice,” 
has availed himself of the circumstance to bring 
out some curious specimens of Hebrew Tales, to 
which is prefixed an essay on the uninspired 
writings of the Hebrews. It is neatly printed 
as the first number of the Select Library of the 
publishers, 


Hereditary Descent. 


288, 12mo. 


By O.S. Fowler. pp. 

THERE is much good sense in this book, 
though it might have been as frankly stated in a 
more condensed view. The idea is doubtless 
just, which forms the subject of the work, that 
qualities of mind and body, natural gifts, dis- 
eases and predispositions to disease, are plainly 
transmissible. 

We recognise the effect of “ blood” and 
** breeding” in horses, and why not much more 
in men? The force of blood is wonderful in in- 
dividuals, families, nations, and races 

Mr. Fowler invokes the aid of medical science, 
| as well as that of his favorite pursuit, phrenology, 
| to bear him out in his assertions, which they do 
| most conclusively : 
| A little attention to physiology would prevent 
| many such entailments of the most awful dis- 
| eases ; and to that part of Mr. Fowler’s book, 
| we think his readers will turn with much profit. 
| 
| 





The May Flower for 1818. Edited by Mrs. 
E. Oakes Smith. Boston: Saxton & Kelt. 
THE genius, taste, and versatility of talent 
| whic so pre-eminently characterize the editor 
|of this annual, give ita rank among purely lite- 
| rary publications which is not often claimed by 
the gift-books of the season; and the increased 
| estimation in which it is held with every suc- 
cessive volume, will fully attend the May Flower 
;of this year. Its plan is very judicious. Eve- 
'ry one who has attempted to ‘* make-up” a 
creditable annual, is aware of the extreme diffi- 
| culty of obtaining highly finished and really ex- 
| cellent articles in season prepared for the pur- 
pose. The Token, issued for several years in 
Boston, by S. G. Goodrich, was the most suc- 
| cessful example of the kind among us; and at 
last the enterprising publisher relinquished it. 
|The May Flower is a combination of spirited 
articles from the pen of the editor, with original 
contributions by her literary friends, and well- 
selected articles which heretofore have had but 
a precarious existence in old magazines or ne- 
glected scrap-books. Some of these thus en- 
shrined in the May lower are worthy of a per- 
| manent home, even as fair and dainty a one as is 
here provided. The ** Red Men of America” 
is an able and interesting paper. Mrs. Embury 
contributes one of her most characteristic stories. 
We are glad to see once more those admirable 
lines by Miss Winslow, ‘ To the Unsatisfied.” 
Miss Iuller’s Mary Stuart is pleasingly written. 
Some of the mezzo-tint illustrations are quite 
clever, and on the whole, the May Flower is a 
gem. 
The Child's Own Book in 
hel C. Kendrick. 


Griggs. 


Greek. By Asa- 
Hamilton, N. Y¥.: S. C. 


Here is something really new under the sun. 

A child’s book in Greek! Well, we have ex- 

amined it with some care, and despite our faith 

| as proclaimed in another article in this week’s 
Literary World, about cramming an infant mind 

with “ Greek and the ologies,” it gives us real 

| pleasure tp bear testimony to the value of Pro- 
|fessor Kendrick’s little volume. His child’s 
| book does not in fact come within the pale of the 
denunciation there expressed, Its object being 
not to perplex the tender mind with any of the 
|problems of scholarship, but simply to impart 
| facilities for the acquisition of familiar terms in 
Greek, at the same time that the child is learn- 
| ing his own language. A boy who learned these 
phrases by rote at his mother’s knee (and most 

mothers could teach them from the book before 
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us), a = ‘whe shendt 1d them as it were, in the \ all s sorts of dishes, b king r ‘all kit ads of ce akes and 


family circle, and then went to his play or other 
childish reading for or amusement, 
would find in after years whea compelled to take 


curiosity 


hold of Lexicon and Grammar with that vigorous | 


application which should discipline the min i 
when it is ready ive discipline—would 
find that he had a vast advantage over other boys 
in imbibing the spirit, as well as acquiring the 
mechanical structure of the most perfect and 
philosophical of all languages. We had marked 
the sensible preface of this child’s book for 
quotation, but our crowded columns deny a place 
to it. And we advise those of our readers who 
are interested in the education of children to get 
this fairly printed little volume, and examine it 
for themselves. 


to rece 


History of the Girondists. By Lamartine 
In 3 vols. Vol. 1. pp. 195. L2mo. Harpers 
1847. 

THis is an admirable book, and as readable 
as one of Scott’s novels. It 1s ostensibly the 


History of a Party, but in fact a comprehensive 
view of all the Parties of the French Revolution. 
It purports to embrace personal memoirs of the 
Patriots of the Revolution, and from unpublished 
sources. The author, Lamartine, is well known 
asa Poet, and his fine poetical talent is seen 
everywhere in the history, for he is 
much of a philosophical historian 
turesque sketcher. He narrates agreeably, de- 
scrives with all the grace of Robertson, and 
speculates with as much ingenuity and fairness 
as Guizot. 

Himself, judging from his book, a Royalist, he 
is the advocate of the party that was the last to 
desert conservatism and legitimacy. 

The Girondists (so called from the Depart- 
ment) were the purest and most moderate of the 
Reformers, but too speculative and theoretical, 
Scott, in his Life of Napoleon, painted them as 
an ‘association of philosophical rhapsodists, 
who hoped to oppose pikes with syllogisms, and 
to govern a powerful country by the discipline 
of an Academy.” 

The many loyal, eloquent, noble representa- 
tives, have given a high character for disinte- 
restedness and purity to this party. Their 
character, as well as those of the opposite 
parties, are portrayed with life and skill. 

The author ts for the most part judicious, 
although be has the characteristic declamatory 
tone of all the great living French historians, 
especially of Guizot and the popular Michelet, 
and in passages reminds us of something like 
the flash and spirit of Bolingbroke. 


almost as 


as a pic- 


The present, rather free ly transl ited, is the 
first volume of three in which the History will 
be comprised. It is unquestionably the most 


vivid account of the portion of the History of 
the Revolution it professes to relate, we 
seen, and must supersede the account of 


have 
Scott 


and Carlyle, for the American and English 
reader. 

The American System of Cookery. By a 
Lady of New York. Pp. 431. l2mo. T. J. 


Crowen 

Tais is a capital book of its class, and for 
which we bespeak good word of all thrifty 
housekeepers. it introduces us into a wilder- 
ness of sweets; where no rude surfeit reigns ! 
The almest innumerable variety of good things, 
clearly and orderly set forth, is most appetizing 
for the hungry reader, just before dinner. 

If we had room, we might forthwith indite an 
essay on the literature of the kitchen, on the 
classic text-books of Ude and Kitchener, Apician 
morsels, and the latest French work on the 
Cuisine, the Physiology of Taste; but our limit- 
ed space forbids recalling wemories of Roman 
epicures or the heroic Vatel, who committed 
suicide because the Fish had not come. We 
leave to the witty French travellers, Sanderson, 
Appleton, Jewett, and Marvel, to dilate upon the 
glories of the renchman’s skill. 

Here is an American housewife, sensible and 
thrifty, who has laid down directions for making 


the 


, | comprehensive 


| tionery, 


| for granted, 





| ples, tm anufacturing eve ry variety of confec 
preserving, pickling, &c., plainly 
that the housekeeper of a week’s standing car 
easily act upon her directiens, and yet taken so 
a scope, that the very best and 
most skilful will find something new. We take 
that as the latest, it is the best book 
of its class—we eat, nowadays, by rule, and 
hence, cookery is simplified into a science. 

The writer of this volume has previously pub- 
lished a similar work, on a smaller seale—Every 
Lady’s Book—of which taore than two hundred 
thousand copies are said to have been sold. If 
this is not popularity, we know not what is. 

The pretace is very patriotic, as well as pithy, 
and we may say the same thing of the notes and 
appendix, 


sO 


The fair authoress has hit upon a most appro- 
priate motto, from Milton, who taught that 
woman’s chiefest study was household good, 
and who loved good eating, as we learn from the 
famous anecdote; but to the passage, with which 
we take our leave of the system :— 

“ With despatchful looks 
She turns, on hospitable thoughts intent, 
What choice to choose for delicacy best, 
Wat order so contrived as not to mix 
Tastes not well joined, ineleg int, but bring 
Taste after taste upheld with kindliest change.’ 
MILTon. 

The Rough and Ready Annual. New York: 
Appleton & Co, pp. 262. 12mo. 

THis military souvenir is early in the field for 
“48, and illustrated with nineteen portraits and 
plates ; eight steel-plate portraits of distinguish- 
ed officers, and eleven wood engravings of cele- 
brated scenes, makes an American Gift Book of 
a peculiar character, for the present and rising 
generation. The compiler, very justly, thinks 
that as many of the incidents of the present 
Mexican war, are likely to be lost for 
permanent record, he is doing a by 
embodying in a durable shape, the facts, inci- 
vents, episodes, and characters of the war. 

Biographical sketches of the leading com- 
manders form the staple of the book. General 
Taylor pre-eminent above his peers, Captain 
Thornton, Colonel May, Major Ringgold, Genl. 
Worth, Colonel Watson, General Wool, Captain 
Pike, Colonel Yell, General Twiggs, Captains 
O’Brien and Bragg, General Scott, Colonel 
Doniphan, and General Lane, together with in- 
teresting accounts of the chief battles, sieges, 
and skirmishes of the war, interspersed with 
vivid personal sketches, and episodes of real 
life, that read like romances 


service 


Why will you Die? or, Researches on Scro- 


this Treatise with an attractive 
of long life. 


name for lovers 
It is a translation from the French of 


want of 





fula, pp. 271, l2mo. New York: Fowlers & 
Wells. 
Tue Messrs. Fowler & Wells, have issued | 


| BURLINGYON 


Dujoly, a celebrated Pinysician, by Dr. A, Sidney 
Doane, late Health officer of the Port of New | 
York. 


The perpetuation of disease by inheritance, is 
the solemn topic against which the most earnest 
protest is entered. Many interesting cases are 
recorded, to confirm the doctrine. To 
sional readers, the book is doubtless valuable, 
but perhaps not quite so useful or agreeable to 
other readers. 

The subject should be known, and the truth 
lies in a narrow compass; why popularise it, 
so as to make revolting details attractive and 
readable :— 

The richest family, we believe, in Great 
Britain, is reported to be infected by an awful 
disease of this nature, utterly incurable. Health 
with a pittance is worth untold gold, accom- 
panied with such a curse. 


Essays. By R. W. Emerson. First series, 
pp. 333, 12mo. Boston: Munroe & Co. 1347. 
THe present is an exceedingly neat edition of 
this collection. The author stands confessedly at 
the head of the New England transcendental ists. 


protes- | 


| COOPER.—The 








He i is a fine poet and most searching critic, a 
rare union of talent. We by no means admit, 
by this expression, that we conceive Mr. Emer- 
son to occupy the exalted place ainong American 
writers, claimed for him by his warmest admi- 
rers, and yet we are as much indisposed to rate 
him as low as certain of his depreciating critics. 

Despite an oracular tone and an aphoristic 
style, there is a body of strong sense and acute 
observation in all of these essays, illuminated 
and adorned by the flashes of a brilliant and a 
:Cholastic Fancy. 

Ingenuity and Yankee shrewdness is the forte 
of Mr. Emerson, obscured or enlightened as the 
may be, by his Platonic and Transcenden- 
tal doctrines or modes of expression. 

Characteristic individuality and fondness for 
German Literature, has somewhat warped a 
naturally keen judgment, and rendered a sharp 
trenchant style, a little fantastic and outré, 

The author has applied to criticism of art, 
literature, and manners; to the consideration of 
systems of philosophy and the individual traits 
of character; to investigations, historical and 
ethical, that clear-sighted vision, and quick in- 
stinct of the right and profitable, which our 
countrymen more generally apply to matters of 
trade and business 

Emerson represents the theoretical side of the 
New England character; as Dr. Franklin, the 
prudential. 

The same qualities 


case 


distinguish the poetic 
efforts of the essayist, that characterize his first 
lucubrations. He is observant and reflective, 
learned and fanciful ; a Neo-Platonist of the 
nineteenth century, who happened to be born in 
New Bag! and. 


"Publishers" Cixealar. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Lewis Cotsy & Co. have in press and will 
soon publish, ** The Life of John Bunyan,” by 
Prof. lrah Chase; ** The Life of Mrs. Sarah 
Boardman Judson,” by Fanny Forester; “ The 
History of the, Baptists,” by David Benedict; 
** The Power of Illustration an Element of Pul- 
pit Success,” by John Dowling, D.Ds 





LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED IN THE UNITED 
9 To ocT. 16, 


ALUMNI OF YALE COL- 


STATES, FROM OCT. 


ADDRESS BEFORE THE 
lege. By Rev. W. Adams (Leavitt & Co.), 25 cents. 
ALLEN.—The Buckskin ; or, the Camp of the Besiegers. 
A Tale of the Revolution. By Ethan Allen (Graham), 

25 cents. 

ANSTEAD.—The Ancient 
Sketches of Creation. 1 vol. 
& Blanchard). 

AKABIAN NiGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. 
Beautifully printed and Embellished 
374 4 cents 

BUKLINGTON (THE) DRAWING BOOK, progressively 
arranged from a single leaf to large groups. By J. H. 
Hopkins, jr. 1 vol. folio (Shepherd), $10. 

(THE) DRAWING BOOK OF FI- 

By J. H. Hopkins. jr. Folio (Shepherd). $5. 

Crater ; or, Vulean’s Penk. A Tale of 
the Pacific. By Fennimore Cooper. 2 vols. (Burgess & 
Stringer), 50 cents 

CKUIKSHANK.—The Bottle. In Eight Plates. 
Cruikshank (Wiley & Puwam), 25 cents. 

DEVIL’S POUL (THE.)—A ‘Tale. By George Sand. 
Translated by F. G. Shaw. 1 vol. (Graham), 25 cents. 

GREATESY PLAGUE OF LIFE. Part VL, completing 
the work (Carey & Hart), 64 cents; or complete, 25 
cents ; or with Engravings, 38 cen's. 

HAPPINESS OF THE BLESSED. By Bishop Mant. 
1 neat vol. (Stanford & Sword), 75 cents. 

LITTELL’s LIVING AGE.. No. 179 (Longs), 124 cts. 

MERCY TO BABES- a Plea for Christian Baptism of 
Infants. J A ag W. Adams. 1 neat vol. (Stanford & 
Swords), 7 

PARABL. bs OF OUR LORD. 1 vol. most elegantly 
7 ee and bound in an unique style (Appletons), 


World ; or, Picturesque 
Many Engravings (Lea 


Part V. 
(Francis & Co.), 


gures. 


By Geo. 


$ SU. 

PROPHEC Y OF THE SANTON, and other Poems. 1 
neat vol. 12mo. in fancy cover, beautifully printed (Ker- 
not, Brondway), 75 cts. 

SPALDING & SHEPLIIERD’S Select Library. 
containing Hebrew Tales, by Prof. Hurwitz. 
374 cts. 

VIKGIN OF THE SUN. 
last Revolution in Peru. 

WASHINGTON AND 
American Revolution. 
(Carey & Hart), $2 50. 


No. 1, 


1 neat vol. 


A Historical Romance of the 
8vo. (Hotchkiss), 25 cts 
THE GENERALS OF THE 
2 vols. 12mo0. with portraits 
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145 NASSAU ST. 
Will Publish on Thursday. 
CATAWBA RIVER, anv orner Poems. 
BY JOHN 8S. KIDNEY. 

On Friday. 
JUDAH’S LION. 
BY CHARLOTTE ELIZABETH. 
Beautifully Illustrated. 

On Saturday. 
JUDHZA CAPT A. 
BY CHARLOTTE ELIZABETH. 
Beautifully Ulustrated. 





In Press. 
THE BETHEL FLAG. By Gardner Spring, D.D. 
RISING IN THE WORLD. By T. 8. Arthur. 


TEACHING A SCIENCE—THE TEACHER AN 
Artist. By the Rev. B. R. Hall, author of ** Something 
for Everybody,” &c., &c, 

LECTURES ON SHAKSPEARE. By H. N. Hudson. 
016 3% 


‘ Just Published, 
THE PROPHECY OF THE SANTON, 


AND OTHER POEMS. 





1 neat voluine 12mo. in fancy cover, beautifully 
printed. Price 75 cts. 
For sale by HENRY KERNOT, 
633 Broadway. 
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PERKINS’S 
MATHEMATICAL TEXT-BOOKS. 


Just Out of Press, 
ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY, 
With Practical Applications ; j 
Designed for Beginners. 
BY GEORGE R. PERKINS, A.M,, 
Prof. of Mathematics in the N. Y. State Normal School. 
This Series of Professor Perkins now embraces, 


ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC, designed for Academies 
and Schools; also serving as an Introduction to the 
Higher Arithmetic. 


HIGHER ARITHMETIC, Designed for the use of High 
Schovls, Academies, and Colleges, in which some en- 
tirely new principles are developed, and many concise 
and eusy rules givea, which have never before appeared 
in any Arithmetic. 


ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA, Designed for the use of 
Common Schools ; also serving as an Introduction to the 
“ Treatise on Algebra.” 


A TREATISE ON ALGEBRA: embracing, besides the 
Elementary Principles, all the higher parts «usually 
taught in Colleges; containing, moreover, the new 
method of Cubic and Higher Equations, as well as the 
development and application of the more recently dis- 
covered Theorem of Sturm. 


ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY, noticed above as being 
* just out of press.” 
The circulation of the above is rapidly increasing in the 
best Schools. Teachers and Friends of Education are 
solicited to give them an examination. 


H. H. CAWLEY & CO., Utica, N.¥.,) 
J.H. MATHER & CO., Hartford, Cr. ¢ Publishers. 
ol6 4t 


THE 
MASSACHUSETTS QUARTERLY 
REVIEW 

ILL be published on the first of December, 1847, and 
W continued oa the first day of March, June, and 
September. 

{i will be devoted to the interests of no Party or Class, | 
bat its conductors will endeavor to present an open and, 
fair field for the notice and discussion of matters pertain- 
ing to Philosophy, Literature, Politics, Religion, and | 
Hamanity. 

The Review will be conducted by R W. Emerson, | 
Tueopore Parker, and J. Extior Casor, assisted by | 
several other gentlemen. 

Each number will contain about 125 pages, at the rate | 
of $3.a year in advance. } 

Subscriptions received by 

CHAS. 8S. FRANCIS & CO. 
09 tf 252 Broadway. | 
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LEA & BLANCHARD, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
Have just Published, 





or THE 
MEDICAL SCIENCES. 
EDITED BY 
ISAAU HAYS, M.D., 
Surgeon to Wills’s Hospital, &e., &c. 
No. 28, New Series for Oct. 1847. 
CONTENTS. 

Original Communications—Memoirs ard Cases.—Sta- 
tistics in Midwifery, by Jno. G. Metcalf, M.D. A very 
early Human Ovum, by Myddieton Michel, MD. Isopa 
thia; or, the Parallelisin of Diseases, by John M. B. Har- 
den, M.D. Amputation abvve the Shoulder-Joint, by 
David Gilbert, M.D. Osteo-Sarcoma of the Lower Jaw, 


by J. Marion Simins, M.D. Observations on Yellow Fe 
ver, by E. H. Kelly, M.D. Researches upon the Structure 


{and Functions of the Ciliary Processes, by R. Fraser 
| Michel, M.D. Case of Partial Occlusion of the Os Uteri, 


during the third difficult labor of the Patient. Incision of 
the Os Uteri, by Charles E. Buckingham, M.D. Radical 
Cure of Hernia by inciuding the Neck of the Sac and Ex- | 
ternal Ring ina Lead Ligature, by J.C. Nodt, M.D. Case 
of Erysipelas Phiegmonvoides. by E. J. Bee, M.D. Case of 
William Freeman, the Murderer of the Van Nest Family, 
by Blanchard Fosgate, M.D. Review.--Report on the | 
Fever at Bou Vista, by Dr. McWilliam. Bibliographical 
Notices.—Eleven Articles. Foreign Intelligence —Ana- 
tomy and Physiology, four Articles. Organic Chemistry. 
—'hree Articles. Materia Medica and Pharmacy.—Six 
Articles. Medical Pathology and Therapeutics and Prac | 
tical Medicine —l' wenty-oue Articles. Surgical Pathology 
and Th-rapeutics, and Operative Surgery —Iwo Articles. 
Ophthalmology.—Four Articies. Midwifery.—Eight Arti- 
cles. Medical Jurisprudence and Tuxicology —Kight Ar- 
ticles. Ether Inhalation as a means of Annulling Pain.— 
Seventeen Articles. American Intelligence—Original | 
Communications.—Three Articles. Domestic Summary.— 


| Four Articles. 


“This is the only Medical Quarterly of the United 
States. Published originally twenty-nine years ago, and 
subjected to the control of different editors, it has always 
preserved the highest character among medical practition- 
ers in every State of our wide-spread Union. And not 
withstanding the ability with which other similar works | 
have been conducted, and are now managed, it still retaias 
undiminished its enviable reputation. Of the twenty me- 
dicsi periodicals of our country this one has the best claims 
to the title it has assumed. American it is by seniority, 
by its size, and by its worth. Indeed, if we are not 
mistaken in our estimation of it, this Journal merits 
a more extended and significant appellation. Since the | 
lamented death of Doc*or James Johnson, the able 
and distinguished editor of the Medico-Chirurgical Review, 
and the discontinuance of the British and Foreiga Medical 
Review, we have no hesitation to pronounce the Americar. 
Journal of the Medical Sciences to be by far the most va- 
laable now published in the world. 

* The Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal is not at 
all to be compared to it. The Dublin Quarterly Journal of 
Medical Science we prize most of those new published in 
Europe ; but still we deem it inferior in the character and 
value of its communications, as also in its reviews and | 
selections, to the one now under consideration. We know 
of no French or German, and still less Italian or Spanish 
medical periodical, that we would exchange tor the Ame- 
rican.."— Southern Med. and Surg. Jour. 


TERMS. | 
The subscription is Five Dollars per annum; but where 
the amount is paid in advance, or by February Ist of each 
year, the publishers supply a@raris, the 


MEDICAL NEWS AND LIBRARY, 


a monthly periodical of Thirty-Two large pages, of which 
Twenty-Four are devoted to the publication of works of 
high character and interest. Watson’s Lectures on the 
Practice of Physic, and Brodie’s Clinical Lectures on Sur- 
gery have passed through its columns, and the work now 


in process of publication is 


TODD AND BOWMAN’S 


PHYSIOLOGICAL ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY 
OF MAN, 
Embellished with over Two Hundred large and 
beautifully finished Wood Engravings. | 
It will thas be seen, that for Five Dotvars a year sub- 
scribers who pay in advance obtain over Fifteen Hundred 


large octavo pages, amply illustrated, rendering these 
among the cheapest of American Medical! Periodicals, 


The rapid increase in the subscription list of the Journal | 
having rendered it impossible to furnish many of the sub- | 


ers would request those who wish to obtain it for 1848, tu | 
make carly application. ol6tf 


STANDARD ENGLISH BOOKS. 


A LIST OF VALUABLE WORKS, 


ELEGANT LIBRARY EDITIONS, 


Ata remarkably Low Rate, for Sale by 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL BARTLETT & WELFORD, 


Importers of English & European Books, 
7 ASTOR HOUSE, NEW YORK. 


HEEREN'S Historical Researches into the Politics, Inter- 
course, and Trade, of the Principal Nations of Antiquity. 
Maps, &c. 5 vols. 8vo. cloth. $12 50. 

Manual of the History of the Political System of 

Euroye and its Colonies. 8vo.cloth. $2 25. 

Manual of Ancient History, particularly with 
regard to the Constitations, Commerce, &c., of the States 
of Antiquity. 8vo. cloth. $2 25. 

GIBBON’sS Miscellaneous Works; with Memoirs of his 
Life and Writings, &c. By Lord Sheffield. Thick 8vo. 
cloth. $2 25, 

DE LOLME on the Rise and Progress of the English Con- 
stitution. With an Introduction and Notes by A. J. 
Stephens. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth. $3 50. 

DAVY’'S Researches, Physiological and Anatomical. 2 
vols. 8vo. cloth. $3 50. 

MILLINGEN’S History of Duelling ; including Narratives 
of the most Remarkable Personal Encounters that have 
taken place 2 vols. 8vo. cluth. $3 25. 

GELL’S Pompeiana; the Typography, Edifices, and 
Ornaments of Pompeii. Ulustrated with a large number 
of plates. 2 vols. imperial 8vo. cloth. $15. 

VYSE'S Operations carried on at the Pyramids of Gizeh 
in 1837—with an Account of a Voyage into Upper 
Egypt. and an Appendix. Maps and plates. 3 vyuis. 
4m. $14. 

PERRING'S Large Views and Illustrations of the Pyra- 
mids of Gizeh, Abou Roach, and to the southward, &c. 
With Notes and References to Col. Vyse's Work ; 
Rosellini, Belzoni. Wilkinson, Lane. &c. 3 Nos. 
elephent folio. Published at £20. $15. 

HUME’S Private Correspondence with several distin- 
guished Persons in 1761 to 1775. 4to. cloth. $1 50. 

KELLY ’S Universal Cambi-t and Commercial Lustractor ; 
being a full and accurate Treatise on Exchanges, Coins, 
Weights, and Measures. Second edition, with Supple- 
tment—Map, 4to cloth, $3. 

CHANDLER'S Travels in Asia Minor and Greece ; an 
Account of a Tour made at the Expense of the Society 
of Dilettanti. 4to cloth. $350. 

BARROW’S Travels in China ; containing Descriptions, 
Observations, and Comparisons, made and collected in a 
Tour from Pekin to Canton, and a Residence there. 
Plates. 4to. cloth. $4 50. 

SIR HUMPHREY DAVY'S Collected Works, edited by 
his brother, J. Davy ; with Memoir or his Life. 9 vols. 
8vo. cloth. $13 5. 

TURNBULL'S Travels in Cuba; with Notices of Porto 
Rico, and the Slave Trade. Maps. 8vo. cloth. $1 75. 
DR. JENNER’S Life; with Ulustrations of his Doctrines, 
and Selections from his Correspondence. By John 

Barrow. Portrait. 2 vols. 8vo.cloth, $3 50. 

CARY’'S Memorials of the Great Civil War in England, 
from: 1646 to 1652, edited from original Letters in the 
Bodleian Library. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth. $3 50. 

MALCOLM'S Political History of India, from 1784 to 
1823. 2 vols. &8vo. cloth. $4 50. 

SCHOMAN’S Dissertation on the Assemblies of the 
Athenians; with Index, &c. 8vo.cloth. $1 50. 
ATTERMOLE'’S Literature of the Church of England, 
indicated in Selections from the Writings of Eminent 
Divines ; with Memoirs of their Lives, &c. 2 vuls. &vo. 
cloth. WwW. 

BROWN’S ORDO SACLORUM; a Treatise on the 
Chronology of the Holy Scriptures: and the Indications 
therein contained of a Divine Plan of Times and Seasons. 
Thick 8vo. cloth. , 

RIDDLES Manual of Christian Antiquities; or an Ac- 
count of the Constitutions, Ministers, Worship, &c., of 
the Ancient Church; with an Analysis of the Writings 
of the Anti Nicene Fathers. Thick 8vo. cloth. $3 50. 

THE LIFE and Times of the Countess of Huntingdon, 
with Index, &c. Portrait. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth. $4, 

CRAWFURO’S Embassy to the Courts of Siam, Cochin 
China, and Ava; exhibi'ing a view of the Actual State 
of those Countries. Numerous Maps and Plates. 4 
vols. vo. cloth. $6 50. 

CRAWFURD'S History of the Indian Archipelago; con- 
taining an Account of the Manners, Arts, Languages, 
Religions, Institutions, and Commerce, of its Inhabitants. 
Plates. 3 vols. 8vo. cloth. §7 50. 

STRUTT"S Sports and Pastimes of the People of England . 
including their Rural and Domestic Recreations, &c., 
from the earliest period to the present time. Illustrated 
with 140 Engravings. Imperial 8vo. large paper, cloth. 
$3 50. London, 1845. 

SHARP'S History of Egypt, from the earliest times till the 
Conquest by the Arabs, A.D. 640. Thick 8vo. cloth. 








$2 5. 
DUNLOP’S Memoirs of Spain daring the reign of Philip 
IV. and Charles Hl. 1621-1700. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth. 
50 


SIR THOMAS BROWNE'S Works ; including his Life 
and Correspondence. Edited by Simon Wilkin. 4 vols. 
8vo. cloth. $10, 


| scribers for 1847, with numbers for that year, the publish- | RALPH THRUEBY’S Seer and Correspondence ; from 


original MSS. Edited by Rev. J. Hunter. 


the Portrait. 
4 vols. vv. cloth. $150. 
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D. APPLET 


AT RE 


NAPIER (Henry Edward )—Florentine History, 
earliest period. 6 vols, $10. 


from the 


HALLIDAY (Sir Andrew.)—The West Indies: the Na- 
tural and Physical History of the Windward and Lee- 
ward Colonies. lLvol. post 8vo. $1 25 


HOGARTH (George.)—Musicil History, Biography, and 
Criticism. 2 vols. 12imo. $1 75 
ROADS AND RAILROADS. Vehicles, and Modes of 


Cuts. 75 cents. 
Charlies Herbert.) —Recollections of Siberia, 
I vol. 8vo. $1 50. 


Travelling. 12mo. 
COTTRELL 
in the yeirs 1849 and 1841. 
STEPHENS (A. J )—The Rise 
Constitutions. 2 vo's. 8vo 
PRACTICAL 

Clergymen of the 


ind Progress of the English 
$3. 

SERMONS —By Dignitiries, and other 
United Church of England and Ire 


land. 3 vols 8vo. $4 50 

COLERIDGE (Rev. Derwent.) —The Scriptural Character 
of the Eagti-h Church Considered in a Series of Ser 
mons. I vol. &vo. $2. 

TURNBULL (David.)—Cuba, with Notices of Porto Rico, 
and the Slave Trade. 1 vol. 8vo. 81 75. 

BRANDE (William Thomas.)—A Dictionary of Mvteria 


Medica and Practics! Pharmacy. I vol. 8vo. $1 75. 


MANT (Rt. Rev. Richord.)—Primitive Christianity exem- 
plified and [ilu trated by the acts of Primitive Chris- 


tians. I vol. 8vo. B2 59. 

POPERY (A History of. )—Containing an Account of the 
Origin, Growth, and Progress of the Papal Power. 1 
vol. evo. $1 Sv. 

BUSK (M. M.}—The History of Spain and Portugal. 1 
vol. 8ve. Sil 25. 

FERGUSON (James.)—Astronomy Explained upon Sir 


Isxac Newton's Principles. With Notes and Supple 


mentary Chapters. By David Brewster, LL.D. 2 vols. 
8vo. $2 75. 
LIVES OF EMINENT PERSONS. 1 vol. 8vo. $1 50. 


SHEIL (Richard Lator)—The Speeches of.—With a Me- 


mow, &c. Edited by Thomas MacTrevin. 1 vol. &vo. 
22 
BOSANQUET (8. R.)—New System of Logic. 1 vol 
Sve. $1 5%. 


WACHSMITH (Willixm.)—The Historical Antiquities of 
the Greeks with Refereace to their Political Institutions. 
2 vols. 8vo. 33 50. 
SHARPE (Samuel.)—The 
earliest times till the Conquest by 
1 vol. @vo. Ss. 75. 
AINSWORTH 


w.F 
Minor, Mesopotamia 


from the 
A.D. 149. 


History of 
the 


Egypt, 
Arabs, 


searches in Asia 
Armenia. 2 vols. 


—Travels and Re 
Childea, and 


8vo. Maps and Piates. $2 50. 

HAWKINS (Bisset.)—Germany : the Spirit of her History, 
Literature, Social Condition, &c. 1 vol. Rvo. $2 

BROUGHAM (Henry Lord.)—Political Philosophy. 3 
vols. ®vo. 86 50 

TAYLOR (W. B. J.)—History of the University of Dub 
lin, ite Origin, Progress, and Present Condition. 1 vol. 
avo. §2. 


GRANVILLE (A. B.)\—The Spas of England, and Princi 


pal Sea-bathing Places. 3 vols. 8vo. $2 25. 
BONNYCASTLE (R. H.)\—Newfoundiand in 1842: a 
Sequel to the Canadas in 1441. 2 vols. vo, §2. } 
CLARKSON (Thomas.)--History of the Rise, Progress, 
and Accomplishment of the Abolition of the African 
Slave Trade by the British Parliament. 1 vol. 8vo. $2. 


ROSCOE 
from the 


(Thomas.)—The Italian Novelis selected 
mest xpproved Authors in that language; ar 


ts 


ranged in an Historical and Chronological Series. Trans 
lated from the Original Lialian. 4 vols. $4 50. 
THURLAND (G. Bilbery)—Adventures of. In 3 vols. 


With Ilustrations 
KNOX (Vicesimus, D.D.) 
graphical Preface. 7 vuis. Svo. 


D’ANVILLE ( Monsieur.) —Compe: dium of Ancient Geo- 


$2 50 
~The Works of. 
$s. 


With a Bio- 


grephy. Translated from the French. Ulustrated with 
Maps. 2 vols. 8vo. $4 

SPORTING MAGAZINE (The New.)—New Series. Il- 
lustrated. 6 vols. 8vo. $9. 

DRAKE (Nathan.)—Mornings in Spring; or, Retrospec- 


tions, Biographieat, Critical, and Historical. 2 vels. 
WINKLE’S Architectural and Picturesque Illustrations 
of the Cathedral Churches of Enginnd and Wales. 3 | 


vols. $12. 


FOR SALE BY 


MARKABLY LOW 


STRUTT 
inctuding Rural and Domestic Recreations. 1 vol. 8vo. 
$2 75. 

CARY (Henry.)\—Memoir of ys Rev. Henry Francis 
Cary, M.A. 2 vols. I2mo. $2 


MceCORMAC (Henry.)\—The Philosophy of Human Na- 


ture in its Physical, Intellectual, and Moral Relatious 
L vol. 8vo. 82. 
JAMES (G. P. R.)—Letters illustrative of the Reign of 


Wiiliam ILL. frou 1696 to 1708. 3 vols 
PENNY MAGAZINE (THE 


8vo. 
), of the Society for the Diffu- 


$3. 


sion of Useful Knowledge. New Series, comprising 
1841-2-3 4-5. Svols. $750 
MARTIN (Robert Montgomery).—History of the Colonies 


of the British Empire in the West Indies, South Ame 
rica, North America, Asia, Austral Asia, Africa, and 
Europe. 1 vol. 8vo. $3 75. 


DON (George).—A General History of the Dichlaurydeous 
*Ionts, comprising complete descriptions of the Diffcrent 


Orders. 4 vols. 4to. $10. 

SOUTHEY (Robert).—History of Brazil. Second edition. 
3 vols. 4to. $l. 

DAVY (Sir Humphrey).—Memoirs of the Life of, by his 


brother John Davy. 9 vols. 8vo. $13 50. 

SMITH (Adim).—An Inquiry into the Nature and 
Causes of the Wealth of Nations. With a Life of the 
Author. 1 vol. 8vo. $1 50. 


CRAWFURD (John).—Journal of an Embassy from the 
Governor General of India to the Courts of Siam and 
Cochin China, and Asia, exhibiting a view of the Actual | 
Stute of those Kingdoms. With Maps and Pilates. 
4 vols. 8vo. $5. 


(Montgomery). 


and Siatistics, of Eastera India. 
3 vols. 8vo. 36 50. 


| 
(Ralph).—The True Intellectual System of 
3 vols. 8vo. 


MARTIN 
pography, 
and Pilates. 

CUDWORTH 
the Universe. 

MITFORD 
final Additions and Corrections. 

MATTHEWS (Charles), Comedian, Memoirs of, by Mrs. | 
Matthews. 4 vols. 8vo. illustrated. $5. 

GRESHAM (Sir Thomas).—The Life and Times of. in- | 
cluding Notices of many of his Contemporaries. With 
Ihiustrations by John William Burgan. 8 vols. 8vo. $4. 


—The History, Antiquities, To-| 
With Maps 


(William).—The History of Greece. with his 
8 vols. 8v0. gi0. 


HEEREN (A. H. L.)—Historical Researches. 5 vols. vo. 
$13. 
WYSE (Colonel Howard). —Operstions carried on atthe | 


Pyramids of Gizeh in 1837 
Voyage into Upper Egypt, 
). 


evo 


With an Acecvunt of a} 
and an Appendix. 3 vols. 
3 


CHATEAUBRIAND (J. De).—The Congress of Vienna; 


comprising a portion of Memoirs of His Own Times. 2 
vols. 8vo. $2. 

ZSCHOKKE (Heinrich).—Autobiography of. 1 vol 8vo. 
$1 50 

DYCE (Rev. Alexander).—Remarks on Collier's and 
Kaight’s Editions of Shakspeare. 1 vol. 8vo. $1 50. 

LANE (Edward William).—An Account of the Manners 


Written in 
$4. 


and Customs of the Modern Egyptians. 
Egypt during the years 1833-34, and "35. 2 vols. 8vo. 

MAYO (Herbert).—Management of the Organs of Diges- 
tion in Health and Disease. Second edition. §). 

GOLDSMITH (Oliver).—lhe Works of, with a Life and 
Notes. 4 vols. $3 50. 

MASON (Thomas Monck).—Creation by the Immediate 
Agency of God as opposed to Creation by Natural Law 
I vol. 75 cta. 

COOK (G. Wingrove).—The Life of the First Earl of 
Shaftesbury. 2 vols. 8vo. $2 25, 

HOOD (Thomas) 
1 vol. 8vo 

COGHLAN (Rev. James, M.A.)—A Popular Companion to 
the Stady of the Holy Scriptures. 1 vol. 8vo. 1 75. 

THACKARY (Rev Francis).—Researches into the Eccle 
siastical and Politics! State of Ancient Britain under 
the Roman Eimperors. 2 vols. 8vo. $2. 

BROUGHAM (Henry Lord).—Lives of Men of Letters 
and Science, who flourished in the time of George ILL, 
with stee! portraits. 1 vol. 8vo. $2 50. 


AMERICA. The Geography of, and the West Indics. 1 
vol. 8vo. g2 


—Own, or Laughter from Year to Year. 






& CO, 200 BROADWAY, 
PRICES. 


} 


ENGLISH BOOKS | 


NEW YORK, 


Joseph.) —The Sports and Pastimes of Eagland;| KENSON (James).—Letters Illustrative of the Reign of 


William IIL, from 1696 to 1708. addressed to the Duke 
of Shrewsbury. 3 vels. 8vo. $3. 

GOLDSMITH (Oliver)—The Life of, by James Prior. 
vols. 8vo, 

TURNBULL (David). —Travels in Cuba, with ate of 
Porto Rico and the Slave Trade. lvol 8vo. $175 

GORDON (Thoms).—History of the Greek Revolution, 
and of the Wars and C:mpigns arising from the 
Struggle of the Greek Patriots in emanciprting their 
Country from the Turkish Yoke. Second edition, 2 
vols. 8vo. $2 50. 

OLD ENGLISH DRAMATISTS. Comprising Beaumont 
and Fletcher, Shakspeare, Ben Jonson, Masxinger and 
Ford, Wycherley, Cougreve, Vanbrugh. and Farquhar. 
6 vols. vo. $4. 

CHAMBERS (William & Robert).—Information for the 
People. 2 vols. 8vo. $450. 

Cyclopedia of English Literature. 2 vols. 8va. $4. 

HORNE (R.H). The History of Napoleon  [lustrated 
with miny hundred engravings. 2 vols. royal 8vo. $8. 

PICTURES OF THE FRENCH. A Series of Literary 
and Grapbie Delinextions of French Charicter. With 
upwards of 23) iliastrations. 1 vol. 8vo. $3. 

SPENSER (Edmund).—The Works of. With observa- 
tions on his Life and Writings. 1 vol. 8vo. $275. 

JOSEPHUS (FPlavius)—The Works of. ‘Translated by 
Wiiliam Whiston. Complete in | vol. 8vo. $1 50. 

ROBERTSON (William, D.D.)—The Historical — other 


2 


Works of. Comprising the History of Charies V. ; Dis- 
quisition on Ancient Ivdia; History of Am: Add His- 
tory of Scotland, &c., &c. 1 vol. 8vo. $3 50. 

THE EDINBURGH CABINET LIBRARY. Lilustrated 


with numerous engravings on steel and wood, Maps, 
&c. New Edition. 39 vols. small 8vo. cloth. $20. 
The following is a list of the different Works: 

Discovery and Adventures in the Polar Seas and 
legions 

Discovery and Adventures in Africa. 

Ancient and Modern Egypt. 

Palestine, or the Holy Land. 

Lives and Voyages of Drake, 
Dampier. 

British Indix, from the most Remote Period to the 
Conclusion of the Afghan War. 3 vols. 

Life of Sir Walter Raleigh. 

Nubia and Abyssinia. 

Lives of Eminent Zoologists. 

History and Present Condition of the Barbiry States. 

China, from the Earliest Ages to the Peace of Nan- 
king. 3 vols. 

The Circumnavigation of the Globe, from Magellan 
to Cook. 

Life of King Henry the Eighth. 

Scandinivia, Ancient and Modern; being a History of 
Denmrk. Sweden, and Norway. 2 vols, 

British America; with a full Detail of the Principles 
and best Modes of Emigration ; 3 volumes. 

Iceland, Greenland, and the Faroe Islands. 

Italy and the [tatian Islands; 3 Volumes. 

Mesopotamia and Assy ria, comprehending the Conn- 
tries watered by the Tigris and the Euphrates. 

Polynesia: or,an Historical Account of the Principal 
Islands in the South Sea. including New Zealand. 

Voyages Round the World, froin the Death of Captain 
Cook to the Present Time. 

Travels of Marco Polo; greatly amended and en- 
iarged, from valuable early Manuscripts recently 
published by the Brench Society of Geography, and 
in Italy by Count Baldelli Boni. 

FOXE (John.)—The Acts and Monuments of the Church. 
1 vol. Svo. 

MANTON (Rev. Thomas, D.D.)—One Hundred and 
Ninety Sermons on the Hundred and Nineteenth Psalm. 
3 vol«.8vo. 84 50. 

SCOTT (Sir W )—Complete Poetical Works. 
8vo. 92 75. 


Cavendish, and 


1 vol. large 


—— Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border. 8vo. $2 25. 

CICERO —The Life and Letters of Cicero. Complete in 
one volume, large 8vo. §3 50. 

DOLBY (Thos.)—Shaksperian Dictionary. 12mo. $1. 


SHERIDAN (K. B.)—The Dramatic Works of. Edited 
by Leigh Hunt. 8vo. $1 5). 

HUNT (Leigh.)—Essays, comprising The Seer, and The 
Vindies i. oS 8vo. $1 75 

LARDNER )—Treatise on the Differential and In- 
un tnieibes 1 vol. &@vo. $2. 

CHRISTMAS (Rev. H.)—Universal Mythology. 12mo. 
8! 50. 

MONTAIGNE (The Works of )—Edited by Wm. Hazlitt. 
1 vol. large &vo. > 

ROBERTS (W.)—History of Letter Writing, from the 
earliest period to the Fifth Century. 1 vol. 8vd. g2 50. 
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THIRD LIST OF 


FRENCH, GERMAN, AND ITALIAN LITERATURE. 


IMPORTED 


* BIBLIOTHEQUE CHARPENTIER,’ 


Continued ; in neat 12mo. volumes. 


AUTEURS CONTEMPORAINS. 


MME. DE STAEL.—Coriune. 1 vol, 
—— De l’Allemagne. 1 vol. 
—— Delphine. 1 vol. 

—— De la littérature. 1 vol. 
—— Reévolution Francaise. 1 vol. 





Mémvires (dix ans d’exil), etc. 
C. DELAVIGNE.—CLuvres Dramatiques. 3 vol. 
—— Messeniennes et poésies diverses. 
ALFRED DE ViIGN Y.—Cing-Mars. 
—— Stello. 1 vol. 

1 vol. 
1 vol. 
—— Poésies complétes. 1 vol. 
ALF. DE M SSET.—Poésies complétes. 
—— Comedies et Proverbes. 


1 vol. 
1 vol. 


—— Nouvelles. 
—— Theatre. 


1 vol. 
1 vol. 
Confession d’un Enfant du siécle. 
Noavelles, 1 vol. 


P. MERIMEE.—Chronique de Charles IX., ete., etc. 1 
vol. 





1 vol. 











Colomba, Ja Mosaique, etc., ete. 1 vol. 
—— Theaire de Clara Gazul, etc., etc. 1 vol. 
CHARLES NODIER.—Rowmans. 1 vol. 
—— Contes. 1 vol. 

Nouvelles. 1 vol. 

Souvenirs de 11 Révolution. 1 vol. 





H. DE BALZAC.—Physiologie du mariage. 
Scénes de la vie privee. 
—— Scénes de la vie de province. 


1 vol, 





2 vol. 
2 vol. 
2 vol. 





Scénes de la vie parisienne. 
—— Eugénie Grandet. J vol. 
—— Le Médicin de campagne. 1 vol. 
—— La Peau de chagrin. 1 vol. 
Le Pére Goriot. 1 vol. 

La Recherche de |’ Absola. 
— Le Lis dans la Vallée. 
Hiswire des Treize. 1 vol. 
César Birottaau. | vol. 

Louis Lambert, Séraphita. 1 vol. 
SALNT E-BEU VE.—Pvoésies completes. 
Volupté. 1 vol. 

Poésie Prang ise au seiziéme siécle. 1 vol. 

AIME MARTILN.—E.Juc tion des méres de famille. 1 vol. 








1 vol. 
1 vol. 











1 vol. 








-—— Lettres a Sophie sur la physiq., etc. 1 vol. 
X. DE MAISTRE.—CEuvres completes. 1 vol. 

J. DE MAISTKRE.—Du Pape. 1 vol. 

BENJ. CONSTANT.—Adviphe. 1 vol. 

DE SENANCOUR.—Obermann. 1 vol. 
GUIZOT.—Essais sur l’histwire de France. 1 vol. 
TH. LAVALLEE.—HUistoire de Frang tise. 4 vol. 
CAPEFIGU E.—Histuire de Ia Restauration. 4 vol. 





Histoire de Philippe-Auguste. 2 vol. 


| 


| MME. DE GIRADIN.—Poésies completes. 


| 
BACON .—CEavees, édition Francis Riaux. 
} 
] 


| FENELON.—CEuvres philosoph., éd. A. Jacques. 1 vol. 


| MME. DE REMUSAT.—Education des femmes. 


Y WibkY & 
161 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


DE BARANTE.—Tableau de la littérature. 
1 vol. 


1 vol. | 
} 
S. MARC-GIRARDIN.—Cours de la littérature drama- | 


tique. 1 vol. 
PRILLAT-SAVARIN.—Physiologie du Goat. 1 vol. 
E. J. DELECLUZE.—Romans, contes, ete. 1 vol. 


TOPPFER.--Nouvelles génevoises. 1 vol. 


MME. DE KRUDNER.—Vualérie, avec préface de 8. 
Beuve. 1 vol. | 


M. J. CHENIER.—(£avres choisies. 1] vol. 


MME. D. VALMORE.—Poésies, avec notice par 8. 
1 vol. 


MILLEVOYE.—Poésies, avee notice. 1 vol. 
ANT. DE LATOUR.—Poésies complétes. 
HENRI BLAZE.—Poésies completes. 


euve 


1 vol. 
1 vol. 
] vol. 





1 vol. 
PHILOSOPHES DU 17e SIECLE. 

DESC AR ES.—CEavres, édition Jules Simon. 1 vol. 
MALEBRANCHE.—CLuvres, édition Jule Simon. 
LEIBNITZ.—CEuvres, edition Amédee Jacques. 

2 vol. 
SPINOZA —CEuvres, traduites par Suisset. 2 vol. 
BOSSU ET.—CEuvres philosoph., éd. J. Simon. 1 vol. 


Lettres parisiennes. 


2 vol. 


2 vol. 


BUFFIER.—CLavres philosoph., éd. F. Bouilier. 1 vol. 


LE PERE ANDRE.—CEuvres philosoph., éd. V. Cousin. | 


| 
| lL vol. 


EU LER —Lettres 4 une princesse, éd. Saisset. 1 vol. 
| ARNAULD.—CEavres philosoph., éd. J. Simon. 1 vol. 
CLARKE.—(CEuvres philosoph., éd. Jacques. 1 vol. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


| APPERT.—Dix ans 4 la cour du Roi Louis Philippe. 3 
vols. $4 SU. 
AUDIN -—Histoire de la vie, des ouvrages, et des Doctrines 
| de Calvin. 2 vols. 8vo. $4. Paris, 1843. | 
CAPEFIGUE.—Diplomatie de la France et de I'Espagne. | 
ave. B2. Paris, 1846. | 
| DEMANGLON.—Physiologie Intellectuelle; ou VEsprit | 
de L’Homme, consideré dans ses causes Physiques et | 
Morales, etc. 3d edition, 8vo. $2 25. 
| DELECLUZE.—Roland ou la Chevulerie. 2 vols. 8vo. 
$3 5v. Paris, 1845. 


| DAMON.—Cours 


d'Etudes Historiques. 
S20. 


10 vols. 8vo 
F AUCHER.—Ewudes sur |’ Angleterre, 2 vols. 8vo. $3 50. 
Paris, 1845. 
JAGER.—Histoire de Photius. Patriarch de Constantino- 
ple, auteur du schisme des Grecs. 8vo. $2. 
Paris, 1844. 
LACRETELLE.—Histoire du Consulat et de I'Empire. 
2 vols. 8vo. $3 50. Paris, 1846 
LE RUUX.—Nouveau Systéme Philosophique sur !'Ori- 
gine et le But Finale de toutes choses. 8vo. $1 75. 
Paris. 
\ POUJOULAT.—Histoire de Saint Augustin, sa vie, ses 
@uvres, son siécle, lnflaence de son genie. 3 vol. 8vo 


| ALFIERI. 


| DANTE. 


| TESORO DELLA Prosa Italiana. 


PUTNAM, 


RAVAISSON.—Essai sur la Metaphysique d’Aristote. 3 
vols. 8vo. $4 Sv. 

SUE.—Mathilde. 2 vols. 8vo. §1 50. 

VOYAGE D'EXPLORATION au Nord-est de la Colonie 
du Cap de Bonne-Esperance. Par M. M. 'T’. Arbrousset 
et F. Daumas. Royal 8vo. envravings. $4. 


ITALIAN CLASSICS. 


Collezione Generale dei Classici Italiani. 


Tragedie e Vita. Ed. Prof. 8. Centifanti. 
Complete in one vol. royal 8vo. $5. Firenze, 1843. 
BENVENUTO CELLINL. Opere Complete. Areichite dj 
Note ed. Itlustrazioni. Complete in one vol. royal 8vo 
Firenze, 1843, 

La Divina Comedia. 3 vols. 24mo. $1 25. 
GALILEO—GALILEI. Opere, Prima edizione completa 
condotta sugli Autentici Manoseritti Palatini, ac. 4 vols. 
Royal 8vo. Sli. Paper covers, $10. Firenze, 1842. 

GUICCIARDINI Storia d'ftalia. 3 vols. 8vo. 

Firenze, 1836, 
Opere Complete. Con a iunto e 
Royal 8vo, $2. Firenze, 1843. 
POETLITALLANLI Contemporanei. Complete in 1 vol. 
8vo. $3 25. Paris, 1843. 
Novamente Ordinato 
Firenze, i841. 


MACHIAVELLI. 
correzioni, ete, 


du E. Alberi. Royal 8vo. $3 50. 


German Classics. 


GOETHE,—Sammtliche Werke. 5 vols. R. 8vo. 3 por- 
traits. $12 50. 
HOFF MANN’S Sammtliche Werke. R.8vo. $4. 
| JEAN PAUL RICHTER’S Sammtliche Werke. 4 vols. 
R.8vo. $10. 
KLOPSTOCK’S Sammtliche Werke. R.&vo. $4. 


LESSING'S Sammiliche Werke. 
SCHILLER’S Sammtliche Werke. 
—— Sammiliche Gedichte. l2mo. 


R.8vo. $4 50. 
R.8vo. $4. 
75 cents. 


German AMliscellanies. 


BULOW—Cummerow—Die Europaischen Staaten. 8vo. 
$2. Altona, 1845. 
DAHLMANN—Geschichte ler Franzosischen Revolution. 
8vo. $2 50. Leipzig, 1845. 

ERMELER’S—Deutsches Lesebuck. 12mo. $1 25. 
London, 1844. 
MULLER—Haudbuch der Archaologie der Kunst. 8vo. 


$3. Breslau, 1835. 





| NOVELLENFRANC—Sammlung der deutschen Erzii- 


laltungen und Novellen. 1 vol. 8vo. $1. 





*,.* Frencn axp German Works on TueoLiooy, 
Sciences anp Arts, will be included in general cata- 


logues. WILEY & PUTNAM, Importers from France, 
Italy, and Germany, 161 Broadway, New York. 

N.B. Speciat Orpwers sent Fr nce twice a month 
by the steamers. 09 





MESSRS. WILEY & PUTNAM HAVE RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 


In one Volume, 16mo. 50 Cents. 


SCENES -AND THOUGHTS IN EUROPE. 


“This little volume is evidently not the production of an ordinary tourist ; but that of a min of large and well cultivated mind, w 10 has a 
love for literature and the arts, and a capacity to comprehend and enjoy them beyond the average range of travellers. The 


BY AR ABASIC A. 
(Geo. H. Calvert, Esq., Baltimore.) 


nice perception of the beautiful, a 


, : . t y author is a dersun of matur e t— 
having a considerable acquaintance with men and things—with the history of the past, and with the form and pressure o 4 © age and mature though 


conditions under which society at present exists. Upon these and other topics a three years’ residence in different part 
Belgium and Switzerland—sugge-ts many thoughts; some characterized by much political sagucity. 
will do more ; it will stir the symputhies of many minds—and perhaps leave the seeds of thought in more. 
England, this is by no means the least worthy or the least welcome.— London Atheneum, Aug. 28, 1847. 

* Aad it is opinion, conjoined with the writer's literary ability, th ut gives its character w - Scenes and Thou 
even a disciple, he resembles that writer ia his munner of investig uing things, 
great partof the book is /ess travels than essays upon subjects furmed in travelling 


Spectator, Aug. 28, 1647. 
produced, by the aid of these qualifications, a book 


It is no small merit in a book that it excites antagonism in the reader. 


f the preseni—with political institations, and with the 
3 of Europe—England and Italy, France and Germany, 
This 


Of the many pleasant books which America has recently sent to 


i ; ghts in Europe.’ Though by no means an imitator of Emerson, or 
SO 43 LO Iinpart attraction to rather worse » 
* 


ubjects by the vigor and novelty of his views. In fact, a 


* * Criticism or disquisition is the basis of the more elaborately handled topics.”— 
“ By aature, observative and contemplative, candid and generous, possessing a highly cultivated intellect, and a quick e of beauty. the ‘al 
of uncommo. interest, that will richly repay the reader." Leadon nes Oritic “oes Ts Seen 


Published and for Sale by WILEY & PUTNAM, 


1 Broadway 
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WEBSTER'S 


OCTAVO DICTIONARY, REV 





ISED, 


EMBRACING ALL THE WORDS IN THE NEW QUARTO EDITION. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK, 


HAVE 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 


In One handsome Volume, of nearly fourteen hundred pages, sheep extra, price $3 50. 


DR. 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY 


OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 
EXHIBITING THE ORIGIN, ORTHOGRAPHY, PRONUNCIATION, AND DEFINITION OF WORDS, Etc. 
THOROUGHLY REVISED AND CONSIDERABLY ENLARGED, 
BY PROF. CHAUNCEY A. GOODRICH, of Yale College. 
ASSISTED BY A NUMBER OF GENTLEMEN DISTINGUISHED FOR THEIR HIGH ATTAINMENTS IN THE VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS OF 
LEARNING, WHOSE NAMES WILL BE FOUND IN THE PREFACE. 


Tue entire work has been re-stereotyped, and is now beautifully printed upon a new 
setof pluites. 

Several thousend additional words have been incorporated in this edition, embracing 
all the terms given in the new edition in the quarto form. 

The Synopsis und Walker's Key to the classical pronunciation of Greek, Latin, and 
Scripturs proper names have been revised with much care and greatly improved 

A Vocabulary, giving the pronunciation of modern Geographical names, has been 
added to this ed.tion. 

Great attention hws been given in the revision to the pronunciation. A large number 
of words have been re-spelled, it will now be found to be a complete Pronouncing 
Dictionary. 

it has been made a Synonymous Dictionary: this new, and, as the publishers believe, 
very important feature, is not to be found incorporated in the same form into any other 
dictionary ever before published. 

The utmost cure has been given in every department of the work to render it the most 
perfect and satisfactory ever fered to the public Considering its comprehensiveness, 
its numerous essential improvements and its general utility, it will be found one of the 
most indi«pensable and cheapest books of the times. 

For a more particular statement of the principles on which the revision has been con 
ducted, reference is made to the preface of the work, a few brief extracts from which 
are subjoined. : ; 

“ By successive revisions, the fruit of nearly three years of care and attention, a very 
great amount of valuable matter has been added. [t is now made, in all important 
rerpects, consistent with the larger work, and presents, on a reduced scale,a clear, 
accurate, and full exhibition of the American Dicrionary in all its parts. 

~ One new feature is now added to this volume. by making it a Synonymous Dic- 
Tionary. Every one engaged in literary composition has felt at times. the want of a 
work that shal! present under each of the important words, a liet of others having the 
sam general import. 

“The chief value of a dictionary consists in its definitions—in giving a clear, full, 
and accurate exhibition of all the various shades of meaning which belong, by esta- 
blished usage, to the words of a language [It is in this respect especially, that Dr. 
Webster's Dictionary hvs been generally considered superior to every other, both of this 
country and of England. ‘To this point, therefore, the labors of the editor have been 
mainty directed. No efforte have been spared to obtain the most recent and valuable 
works. not only in lexicogrephy, but in the various departments of science and the arts 
embraced in the American ieTionary. As these subjects are in a state of continual 
progress, every important werd, in its various applications, has been diligently ex amined 
and compared with the statements made on each topic by the latest and most approved 
authorities. ; : 

“ On the subject of pronunciation much labor has been bestowed. A careful comprri- 
son has been made with the latest authorities, and wherever changes seemed desirable, 
and could be made in consistency with the author's principles, they have been here in- 
troduced. The key to pronanciation has been somewhat enlarged, and the pointed let- 
ters have been used to a still greater extent. Many thousand words have been re- 
spelled, and no efforts have been spared to render the work, in all respects, a complete 
pronouncing dictionary. ’ ; 

“The ‘Synopsis of Words differently pronounced by different Orthoepists’ has been 
completely remodelled é 

“* Walker's Key to the Pronunciation of Classical and Scripture Names,’ which was 
connected with this Dictionary as an appendix, in the edition of 1829, has now been en 
jarged and improved, More than three thousand words have been added. 

“The publishers of this work have been desirous to add to the volume a* Vocabulary 
of Modern Geographical Words,’ with their proper pronunciation. They have, accord- 
ingly, had one prepared by an associate editor of Baldwin's ‘Universal Pronouncing 
Gazetteer,’ an account of which will be found in the preface which accompanies the 
Vocabulary.” 

Extracts from Critical Notices. 


“ We have, in this fine octavo volume of fifteen hundred pages, closely yet clearly 
printed in double columns, the most complete and thorough manual of our language yet 
offered to the public. Such is the decision of some of the leading philolozists of Eng- 
land, and such seems to be the growing conviction throughout our own country. The 
work, as originally prepared by Dr. Webster, was a monument of learning and ability 
which has won for him the most distinguished reputation. But since his death, it has 
been subjected to the constant, protracted, and earnest labors of a number of scientific and 
literary gentlemen, who have carefully revised every part of it, corrected all errors, added 
mony thousands of words, enlarged and made more copious as well as more accurate the 
definitions, introduced throughout synonymes to the words. and in every possible way in- 
ereased its value and its utility. 

“ The result of their labors has been the production of an English Lexicon, which 
cannot fail to come into universal use, not only in all schools and academies, but with 
every practical person and general reader, who, in making use of our langusge, would 
refer to the latest and most accessible authority. For this end, the present edition of 
Webster’s Dictionary has been introduced in a form admirably adapted to give it that 
universal circulation to which, by its substantial merits, it is so well entitied.”— Literary 
World. 

“Thus it will be found equally valuable to the merchant, the scholar. and the general 
reader. The work is published in the usu! excellent style of the Harpers, nothing is 
omitted that can be of service, and it undoubtedly is upon the wh.ole the cheapest and best 
dictionary of any language in any country 
won to the library or the desk of all men.’"—Jsland Oity. 





—a werk which we consider to be a sine gua | to every library, into eve 


“The great value of every dictionary, intended for general use, consists in its defini- 
tions. In this respect, pre-eminence has universally been given to Webster; and it is 
mainly upon this department that the labors of his successors have been bestowed. ‘The 
utmost pains have been taken to render every definition full, clear and exact; and to 
effect this, the aid of scientific treatises, encyclopedias and eminent men has been freely 
and constantly employed. A dictionary of synonymes has been incorporated into the body 
of the work. We have no hesitation in pronouncing it to be, by all odds, the most com- 
plete, accurate and comprehensive English dictionary ever offered, at a price and in a 
form so cheap and convenient, to the American public.”"— True Sun. 


“The high reputation which Dr. Webster his sustained as a profound Lexicographer, 
and as the author of the standard Dictionary of the English language, both in this coun- 
try and in Europe, is a sure guarantee that it will meet with popular acceptance. 

“No one ever labored more assiduously and successfully in throwing a strong and 
steady hight upon the English Language than Dr. Webster. Besides he has done more 
towards extending the vocabulary of our language and giving it a fulness of definition 
commensurate with the progress of the language as written and spoken, than any other 
Lexicographer.’’— Teacher's Adv. 


“ This fine large octavo might almost be called a new work, with as much propriety as 
a new edition of an old one. Webster's Dictionary, it is true, forms the basis of it, but 
the enlarged volume before us is the fruit of the joint labors of some twelve or thirteen 
revisers, who enjoy some distinction in various departments of science and letters, and 
who have been engaged some three years, with the editor himself. in the work of revi- 
sion. It will be sufficient to mention the names of Professors Goodrich, Olmsted, Silli- 
man, Stanley and Gibbs of Vale College, Drs. Percival and Tally, Rev. Dr. Murdock, 
Jas. D. Dana, Esq., Geologist of the U, 8. Exploring Expedition. Hon. Elizur Goodrich, 
Professor of the Law School, E. C. Herrick, and Mr. Jocelin. the artist. Every part of 
the work has thus been submitted to the most careful scrutiny. The orthography, deri- 
vation and pronunciation of all the words have been closely examined and corrected, 
wherever correction was needed. The definitions have been enlarged, made more pre- 
cise and accurate, and perfected in every way, by the careful consultation of encyclope- 
dias and the laber of the eminent men already named. However scholars may differ 
concerning some of Dr. Webster's general principles—and we are certainly not prepired 
to subscribe to them all—it must be conceded on all sides that we have here one of the 
most compact, comprehensive, and useful lexicons now before the public. It is in fact 
an almost indispensable work to men in general. The publishers have done their full 
share towards rendering it acceptable to the public.’ —Newark Adv. 


“ A dictionary making any pretensions at all is necessarily an important work, tending 
in a lesser or grenter degree to preserve or destroy the purity of the English language. 
A good English dictionary is an almost indispensable book for every profession. In most 
respects this edition of Webster is all that could be desired. Etymologically, it is sape- 
rior to any that have preceded it, and is, in this department of lexicozraphic labor, a 
monument of learning and research. 

* Professor Goodrich his given us a thorough revision of the work, together with much 
additional and no less valuable information. In short nothing seems to have been left 
undone which labor and learning could possibly accomplish to render the dictionary per- 
fect in all departments. 

“It is published in a thick, closely printed octavo volume. admirably adapted for con- 
venient reference, and cannot fail to be universally popular.”"—N. ¥. Commercial Adv. 


“ The work, in its present form, is undoubtedly*the best English Dictionary ever pub- 
lished. It is complete in all its parts,—many thousands of new words have been added to 
it--a voexbulary of Modern Geographical Names, with their pronunciation, has been 
appended,—and in every possible way the work has been adapted to the wants of the 
great body of the people. It is published in one large handsome volume, printed in close 
type, large pages and double columns, and offered at so low a price as to render it uni- 
versally acceptable. We have no doubt it will speedily find its way not only into all 
the schools and academies of the country, but to the desk of every stadent and the fire- 
side of every family, as the invaluable and indispensable companion of all who in any 
way use the English language.""—Mirror. 


“The best complete Dictionary of the English language, that has yet been published 
for the people at large as well as the scholar. The dictionary is published in a thick, 
elegantly printed octavo volume, in small, yet distinct type, and in double column. An 
immense amount of matter is thus crowded into a small compass ; and the work is in 
ail respects exceedingly well adapted to the wants of the public—We have no hesita- 
tion in pronouncing it to be, by all odds, the most complete, accurate and comprehensive 
English dictionary ever offered, at a price und in a form so cheap and convenient to the 
American people.”— Eagle (Brooklyn). 


“Tt appears under new Editorial auspices and shows some marked changes that wil! 
add greatly to its value, and place it foremost among all the works of the kind amon€ 
us ; a better Technological Dictionary for ordinary use can hardly be obtained. Theré 
are many other improvements of the present edition which we have no time to notice; 
but considering its beutiful typography, its broad and rational principles, its singularly 
clear and accurate definitions, its comprehensiveness and adaptedness to the wants of 
scholars and people. we con safely say, that for a dictionary for common use, it has no 
superior—in our judgment no equal.”’— Evangelist. 


“ This is beyond all doubt the most complete and perfect edition of Webster's well 
known dictionary that has ever been published. * * * It cannot fail to find access 


ry school, and into every family. We commend it most heartily 
readers. '—Sun. 


to the attention and favor of our 





